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Inviting to Motorists— 
But How About Oil Marketers? 


Concluding Article in Series on Highway Development, Page 52 





No Measurable Wear — 


of BRODIE BiRotor 


Measuring Unit 








this (0V0S ~ it’s what's 


. P _ inside that counts 
—after Millions of Gallons in Continuous Service 


e After 500 hours of continuous operational tests--without a 
shutdown— 


—at maximum rated capacity of 300 gallons per minute 

—handling a total of 9 million gallons of high test gaso- 
line 

— Brodie BiRotor Meters showed no measurable signs of 
wear. 


e In countless installations Brodie BiRotor users report even 
greater records of service and performance—conclusive evi- 
dence of the unfailing dependability of Brodie BiRotor 
Meters. 


e Investigate today the features of Brodie BiRotor Meters 
that add up to long trouble-free service and low mainte- 
nance costs. Write for full details. 
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Bropie si” METERS 


RALPH N. BRODIE CO., INC. . ALVARADO & WEST 137th AVE., SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
Division Offices: 550 SO. COLUMBUS AVE., MT. VERNON, N.Y. + 59. VAN BUREN, CHICAGO 5, ILL. + 167 PARKHOUSE STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
221 9th AVE. N., SEATTLE 9, WASH. + 5401 E. SHEILA STREET, LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. » REPRESENTATIVES AND STOCKS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Were shipping from Texas now! 


Cars of “Ethyl” antiknock compound are now starting to roll out of our 
new Texas plant. 

In case you haven’t heard the full story of this new plant . . . we 
have just completed a new antiknock compound manufacturing center on 
the Houston ship channel in Texas. It’s the most modern plant of its kind 
in the world . . . the only one west of the Mississippi. 


(continued on next page 
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We’re shipping from Texas now! 
(continued from preceding page) 


This new plant greatly increases Ethyl’s manufacturing capacity, 
and our ability to serve the nation’s petroleum industry. It’s a completely 
““integrated”’ plant. All the complex chemicals needed to produce tetra- 
ethyllead are made here from raw materials such as salt, pig lead, petro- 
leum gases and electricity. The location of the new plant was picked to 
be near these basic raw materials. 


Today, we can dispatch Ethyl fluid to you from any one of four 
shipping points, Baton Rouge, Louisiana; Houston, Texas; Edge Moor, 
Delaware; and Wilmington, California. Refiners are now, more than ever 
before, assured of a dependable supply of “Ethyl” antiknock compound 
delivered where and when they want it. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


Ethyl service is backed by 29 years of antiknock experience 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE MANUFACTURING UNITS IN OUR NEW TEXAS PLANT 


A SALT DRYER IN THE HIGH-VOLTAGE LINE THIS IS THE ETHYL 
SODIUM BUILDING FOR SODIUM CELLS DICHLORIDE PLANT 


THE ETHYL CHLORIDE UNIT REFRIGERATION COMPRESSORS TETRAETHYLLEAD 
IS A PLANT IN ITSELF IN THE ETHYL CHLORIDE UNIT MANUFACTURING BUILDING 


ETHYI 








IT’S YOUR INDUSTRY—IT’S YOUR STORY— 
IT’S THE BOOK FOR YOU— 


VR Zo 


Bowles 


by Thomas Hollyman 
—published by Rinehart & Company, Inc. 


It’s a book you'll use hundreds of times 
... the picture story that captures the 
personality of an industry 


@ Consulting photographic editor of Holiday, and a 
contributor to other leading magazines, Tom Hollyman 
now turns his lens on oi/—to tell its exciting story in 
terms of the industry’s men and women. 


Dramatically photographed, concisely written, cloth- 
bound and oversize, “The Oilmen” tells petroleum’s 
full story from search to discovery . . . through produc- 
tion, refining, transportation, marketing . . . to the ulti- 
mate user’s door. It’s a book the industry has needed 
for years, a book that every man and woman associated 
with petroleum must see, read, own. 


“The Oilmen,” published by Rinehart & Company, Inc. 
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$150 


10a" x 10%" 


at all leading book stores—or send coupon 


Shell Oil Company and its employees co-operated with 
Mr. Hollyman to make this picture story possible—and 
offer this announcement as a service to the men and 
women who have made oil the nation’s No. 1 source 
of energy. 


Rinehart & Company, Inc., Dept. 24 
232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, New York 


Please send me——_-copies of THE OILMEN @ $1.50 


I enclose check or money order in the amount of $ 


Name 


Address 
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OPW LOADING ASSEMBLY 


~ 


Especially adapted for narrow loading 
platforms, closely-spaced riser outlets, 
or riser outlets close to walls. 


No cumbersome counterweights! Less 
mass to be started, moved, and stopped. 


Loader can control elevation of Load- 
ing Assembly from truck by remote 
control cable. 


OPW Spring-Balanced Loading Assem- k : 
bly rotates 360°, elevates 80° above Equipped with 
“he ° 
horizontal, depresses to 20° below. OPW’s 1 ce iol 
ft t¥ 2 WHUUY é 


Relieves swing joint of dead-weight 
strain. Unaffected by changes in tem- 


No. 1217 Shockproof Loading Valve 
perature or climate. 


No. 2405 Frictionless Swing Joint 


No valving mechanisms, gaskets, or pis- 
ton leathers to wear. Eliminates main- 
tenance expense. 


Spring enclosed and protected. Easily adjusted 
to desired tension .. . Stop Lotch holds arm in 
any position . . . Plunger Shaft of stainless 
steel . . . Available in 2”, 2%”, 3”, and 4” 
sizes with slide sleeve as pictured, or scissor 
type loading arms, also with remote control. 


Contact your Oil Equipment Jobber. 
If jobber cannot supply you, mail coupon. 


OPW CORPORATION 


2735 Colerain Ave. Cincinnati 25, Ohio 
Please furnish detailed information on your 
Spring Balance Loading Assembly 
SS AR. LDR ee ee ’ &, : 
ee CORPORATION 


ee } 
Address . he ‘Seip teehee 


; i as Sms COsseaim ave, 
City, Stote___________. #@ CINCINNATI! 25, OHIO: ot 
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TOLL ROADS AND THE GASOLINE MARKETER—The eco- 
nomics of turnpike service stations are discussed in this con- 
cluding article in a series on the oil marketer's stake in toll 
roads. What the Independent can do with regard to operating 
on these highways is discussed, together with the marketing 
opportunities to be found on highways adjacent to turnpikes 
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of jobber operations 
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SUMMER MOTORING GIVES 
AC DEALERS A GREATER 
SELLING OPPORTUNITY | 


Car owners want trouble-free performance on vacation trips — your 
opportunity to render an appreciated service by recommending new 
AC Plugs, Elements or Pumps on a preventive maintenance basis. 





The Industry's Fastest-Grow- 
ing Line—Original or ap- 
proved equipment on Buick, 
Chevrolet, Cadillac and Olds. 





With Patented CORALOX In- 
sulator — Factory equipment 
on more new cars than any 
other make of spark plug. 


The Only Complete Line — 
More than 100,000,000 have 
been built— more than 40,- 
000,000 are in daily use. 








SPEEDOMETER CABLES * AIR CLEANERS » FLEXIBLE LINES * GAS STRAINERS 








AC SPARK PLUG DIVISION FAL GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


¥, 1952 





GULF OIL CORPORATION + GULF REFINING COMPANY - 
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Peek-a-boo, Penelope . . . it was only a sum- 
mer shower. And when it was over there wasn’t 
much to do—except take down the curtains... 
put ’em away .. . and hope the engine didn’t 
get too wet to turn over! 

Yes, a sudden storm meant get-out-and-get- 
busy with these old-timers. But no one really 
griped too much since they got you there and 
they got you back—and bouncing along by- 
ways was high adventure. 


It is only when, in your mind’s eye, you 
compare their performance with that of the 
modern automobile that you realize just how 
far the automotive and oil industries have pro- 
gressed. 


So successfully have they advanced that to- 
day’s cars, and the petroleum products that 


1908 Marmon 


keep them running so well, are symbols of 
dependability to millions of motorists. 


As part of this indispensable industry, the 
Gulf Companies are working constantly to ad- 
vance the contributions of oil to automotive 
progress, thus contributing to the comfort and 
well-being of American motorists. 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM 


GENERAL OFFICES, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NEWS 




















That's the city of New Orleans you're 
looking at . . . one of the South’s 
leading industrial centers, and home 
of the famous Mardi Gras festival. 
New Orleans is also the home of 
one of American Can Company’s big 
plants making cans for motor oil. 





Here is a list of Canco’s 13 big 
plants producing cans for oil. 
Jersey City, N. J. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Baltimore,Md. Fairport, N. Y. 
Savannah, Ga. New Orleans, La. 
Seattle, Wash. Portland, Ore. 

St. Louis, Mo. Maywood, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. Houston, Tex. 

Oakland, Cal. 
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For the dealer and consumer, this 
container carries an important guar- 
antee. It’s their insurance that oil re- 
mains the same from the refinery to 
the crankcase. Because of this guar- 
antee, the Canco can for motor oil is 
a great builder of confidence and 
prestige. 


Canco offers unexcelled lithograph- 


ing facilities. This is important be- 


cause the motor oil can, compact and 
attractive, is a great salesman for oil. 


REMEMBER ... 


The can for oil was originated by 
the American Can Company, manu- 
facturers of metal, composite and 
fibre containers. 

















Why don’t you get in 


touch with your 


anco representative, now! 





Bobby Thomson’s $10,000 
¥. Armstrong Baseball Contest 


Hs. 


SPEARHEADING BIGGEST 
SUNESULY TIRE SALES PUSH 
EVER LAUNCHED FOR YOU/ 


Backed Up by Armstrong With A Sure-Fire Traffic Maker 
a Record-Breaking Advertising * That Can’t Miss— 
Expenditure in Your Territory! With Your Help! 


Everybody Wins...Your Customers AND You! 


tried-and-true traffic maker! Planned by contest experts 
A to appeal to everyone! Fun! Easy! Nothing to buy! BUT 
—every entrant must come into your store to get free entry 
blank! Then—here’s the big clinche:! You give every entrant 
an Armstrong Gold Certificate worth substantial savings on 
all their tire needs for a whole year! 


You CAN’T Miss—When YOU Tie In With 
This Unprecedented Support! 


Armstrong blankets your market with the tremendous cov- 

erage listed below. In addition, you can put Armstrong’s big 

co-op money to work—with extra ads, radio spots of your 

own. Make your store headquarters for this great Armstrong TIE IN RIGHT NOW! 
campaign. It’s the most powerful tire promotion of ’52! TURN THIS BIG CONTEST 


RADIO— Biggest nationwide NEWSPAPERS— Dramatic excit- INTO CASH IN YOUR OWN 
news schedule ever sponsored by ing mat ads prepared in various POCKET! FOR FULL 

any tire manufacturer! 100 sta- styles and sizes. Space allowed i 

tions...toplocal news programs. for your store name. Armstrong DETAILS AND MATERIAL 
Armstrong pays full cost. pays half the cost! 


; CALL YOUR ARMSTRONG 
MAGAZINES— Bigimpactadsin FREE! Traffic-Stopping Point-of- 

Saturday Evening Post...Look Sale Material — Posters, Stream- DISTRIBUTOR TODAY! 

. ++ Collier’s... Time. ers, Tire Inserts, Store Displays. 


ARMSTRONG :ne: TIRE, 


Armstrong Rubber Co., West Haven 16, Conn. ; Norwalk, Conn. ; Natchez, Miss.;Des Moines, lowa; 601 Second St., San Francisco, Cal. Export: 20 E. 50th St.,N.¥. 22, 
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AHEAD OF THE NEWS 





OPS MONEY TROUBLE— Wholesale firings of Office 
of Price Stabilization personnel can be expected as re- 
sult of Congressional paring down of funds for the 
coming year. OPS probably will receive only about 
$35 million, instead of the $70 million it requested. 
Look for extensive dismissals in regional and district 
offices, somewhat less drastic action at national office. 


SMALL TRACTORS, MORE GASOLINE — Kansas’ 
refiners believe one of main reasons for big gasoline 
demand in that area this year is because of steady 
trend of farmers toward smaller tractors and com- 
bines with higher compression engines, which operate 
better on gasoline than tractor fuel. Switch from 
heavy to small equipment has been in progress for 
several years, refiners say, but is much more notice- 
able this year. 


LONG CONTRACTS GOOD—Most of the service 
station property agreements made 20 years ago on the 
West Coast are so good today that at least one major 
is seeking to put new contracts on that basis. One 
marketing executive said he likes 20-year contracts 
with one 10-year or two 5-year extensions. 


PAR PROBLEM—The campaign for sound highway 
building programs by Project — Adequate Roads 
(PAR) is having some trouble winning enthusiastic 
support at the local level in some states. In these 
areas, there is doubt that PAR can do any more than 
highway groups that have been working for better 
roads for some time. 


NOVEMBER INFLUENCE—Although several bills 
aimed at trimming labor union power have been in- 
troduced recently in Congress, including one by rep- 
resentative Lucas (D., Tex.) which would ban indus- 
trywide bargaining, Washington grapevine has it that 
these bills have little chance of passage this session. 
Reason given is that Republican leaders don’t want to 
take any anti-labor action with elections upcoming. 
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REFINERIES IN NORTHWEST—None of the seven 
West Coast majors report firm plans for refineries in 
the Pacific Northwest to process the Alberta crude 
that will be brought in by the Trans Mountain pipe 
line starting late next year or early 1954. Most have 
the matter under study. Some companies favor buy- 
ing Canadian crude, shipping it to California for proc- 
essing, and then moving products back to the North- 
west for distribution. Jobbers would like to see a re- 
finery built, but by some group other than a major, 
since they- want to cut down their dependence on ma- 
jors for supplies. Several jobbers have been scratch- 
ing for gasoline this year. Public officials in the 
Northwest are eager for refineries to (1) lessen the 
area’s dependence on tankers in wartime, and (2) 
bring more money into the area. 


CAR PROTECTOR—One major oil company is test- 
ing rubber gasoline dispensing nozzle guards at its 
service stations. The idea is to give the automobile 
body finish more protection. Early reports indicate 
the guards are “proving popular with customers and 
attendants.” 


NOT ENOUGH TRAFFIC—Georgia Turnpike Au- 
thority has tabled for the present its plans for build- 
ing a 72-mile toll road from Cartersville to the Ten- 
nessee state line. Engineering surveys have indicated 
that estimated traffic would not be heavy enough 
to finance the multi-million dollar project. The bill 
providing for the toll highway, backed by Governor 
Talmadge, was passed earlier this year despite the 
protests of petroleum marketers and highway user 
groups. 


BRITISH STATION WOES—Service stations in Eng- 
land are faced with the same manpower problems 
that are causing headaches in the U. S. A British 
source reports oil companies see a long hard pull to 
“wipe out” 10 to 12 years of “indifferent training,” 
and restore efficient driveway service. Although Brit- 
ish companies are stressing training programs, the 
source calls the “crux” of the situation this: “You 
can’t get a 40-pound-a-week man for six pounds a 
week. Those who see (training) schemes at work are 
confident the only way to get results is to get the 
right men—and that means paying them.” 
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Petroleum Publications capture awards 
for outstanding editorial performance... 


Once again, Platt Petroleum Publications gain 
high honors for editorial achievement and ex- 
cellence as both National Petroleum News and 
Petroleum Processing are named winners of 
1952 Industrial Marketing Awards. 


Back of these prize-winning performances is 
an exciting story of editorial alertness and in- 
dustry service. Platt Petroleum Publications 
have been growing up with the oil industry 
through nearly a half century of service. From 
a single publication, this service has expanded 
to one weekly magazine, one monthly maga- 
zine, three daily bulletin services, as well as 
annual handbooks and directories. 


The editorial potential of Platt Petroleum 
Publications in trained manpower and exten- 
sive facilities is matched by few business pub- 
lishing organizations. It is concentrated on 
the specialized interests of one of the world’s 
greatest and most dynamic industries. The 
field contacts and flow of information through- 
out the organization materially benefit each 
specialized publication in the group. 

Platt Petroleum Publications are the oil 
industry’s primary sources for news, product 
prices, manufacturing technology and market- 
ing know-how. Today, 29 full-time editors, 
reporters and feature writers—plus their sup- 
porting staffs—are in constant daily contact 
with the oil industry. They operate from 
six editorial bureaus, strategically located in 
Washington, New York, Cleveland, Chicago, 


Houston and Los Angeles. More than 2400 
miles of privately leased teletype wire facili- 
ties, supplemented by long-distance telephone, 
speed the transmission of their reports to 
copy desks in Cleveland and New York. 


The editorial columns of Platt Petroleum 
Publications have become established as au- 
thority in thousands of cases where personal 
opinions may have differed. The sales of bil- 
lions of gallons of oil and its by-products have 
been completed on the basis of prices quoted 
on the printed page. Major policy decisions of 
oil companies have been aided because of fast 
reporting on ever-changing government direc- 
tives. Quotes from important stories have been 
voiced everywhere from directors’ meetings 
to the halls of Congress. 


That this editorial investment pays off in oil 
industry service and reader interest is clearly 
evident. More than 82% of National Petroleum 
News’ oil marketing readers renew their annual 
subscriptions. More than 94% of Petroleum 
Processing’ s refining and petrochemical readers 
request continuation of their names on its con- 
trolled circulation list each year. 


Advertisers can capitalize on the unusually 
high reader values resulting from the editorial 
investments in Platt Petroleum Publications. 
To sell management and marketing men of 
the petroleum industry, it’s National Petroleum 
News. To sell refining and petrochemical men, 
it’s Petroleum Processing. 





Platt Petroleum Publications 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS ... PETROLEUM PROCESSING 
OILGRAM NEWS SERVICE... OILGRAM PRICE SERVICE... OIL-LAW-GRAM 
OIL PRICE HANDBOOK ... TBA DIRECTORY 


1213 West Third Street, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Houston, 
San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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AN OFFER 


The Richfield Franchise offers 
Independent Petroleum Distrib- 
utors 


—a full line of unsurpassed 
Richfield Petroleum Products 
that are Rich in Quality, Rich 
in Performance, Rich in Profit 
Potential. 


—expert counsel and assist- 
ance in solving the Independ- 
ent’s problems. 


—a Franchised Territory with 
no competiticn from your sup- 
plying company. 


Look into the advantages of a 
Richfield Franchise today. Phone 
or write to Richfield, the oil 
company that distributes exclu- 
sively through Independent 
Marketers. 


RICHFIELD 


OIL CORPORATION 


OF NEW YORK 


SERVING THE EASTERN SEABOARD 
FROM MAINE THROUGH THE CAROLINAS 
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FTC Tangled in Anti-Merger Web 
it Demanded to ‘Catch’ Monopoly 


The _interest- 

ing possibility 

has now arisen that the Federal 

Trade Commission will have no luck 

at all in enforcing the antimerger 
provisions of the Clayton Act. 


There are two major factors tend- 
ing to cool FTC's enforcement ardor: 


1. The difficulty 
ment. 

2. The dawning realization on 
the part of at least some FTC 
staff members that in actual 
practice, the anti-merger provi- 
sions, which ban one corpora- 
tion from buying another if com- 
petition is lessened, will hurt the 
little man much more than it 
will the big corporation. 

This is just the opposite ef- 
fect from that FTC had in mind 
when it persuaded Congress in 
1950 to broaden its anti-merger 
powers on the grounds that large 
companies were gobbling up 
small companies and that soon 
nothing but monopolies would 
exist. 


of enforce- 


Some FTC staff attorneys are now 
so convinced it is a bad law that 
they want no part in its enforcement. 
And some are willing to wager that 
FTC will never succeed in making 
any corporation divest itself of a 
company it has purchased. Not this 
year, nor next year, nor the next 10 
years. 

It may be that FTC will use the 
fact that Congress is trimming its 
budget as a reason for quietly shelv- 
ing the project, although it had an- 
nounced in vigorous terms last fall 
that it was going to bear down on 
enforcement. 


Regarding the enforcement diffi- 
culties, some FTC staff members 
point out such situations as these: 

Suppose FTC should succeed in 
forcing a corporation to get rid of 
a company it had purchased. It 
would have to be a public sale, and 
this would mean that anyone could 
buy it. Thus it is conceivable, for 
example, that one major company 
could be forced to sell a small oil 
company it had purchased, and that 
at the public sale another equally 
large or larger major company would 
purchase it. The purchaser would 
be in the clear. 

Or suppose the owner of a corpora- 


By Clyde La Motte 


tion could not find a buyer because 
all the buyers were scared by the 
antimerger law. And suppose that 
corporation eventually went bank- 
rupt. At a bankrupt sale, anyone 
could buy. 


Or suppose an individual liquidated 
his corporation. He could then sell 
it to whom he pleased, and the buy- 
er would be in the clear because 
the law concerns corporations only. 

Aside from the loopholes, however, 
what would be the effect if the law 
were enforced? 


An FTC staff member gave this 
example: An elderly man who had 
built up an oil business from scratch 
wanted to sell out and had a prospec- 
tive buyer, except that the prospec- 
tive buyer was worried about the 
antimerger law. The FTC staff man 
told the oil man that the only pos- 
sible purchaser who would be in the 
clear would be someone outside the 
oil business, for if it were bought by 
someone engaged in oil, it would tend 
to lessen competition—and that is 
what the law is supposed to stop. 


The oil man’s explosive reaction 
was, “Who in the hell do you think 
i could sell my business to if not to 
someone in the oil business? To a 
ladies underwear company, maybe?” 

The FTC staffer agreed it was a 
ridiculous situation, and his advice 
was simply that the men should go 
ahead and sell to any purchaser 
who would buy, even though it logi- 
cally would be to another oil com- 
pany, for it is the buyer not the 
seller who is liable for antimerger 
violations. 

FTC has discovered still another 
angle which it apparently had failed 
to foresee. There have been many 
instances where a small company de- 
velops a good product or a good 
project but is unable to put it across 
on a large scale because of lack of 
adequate financing. So the small 
outfit goes to a large corporation 
and sells it the product or project, 
perhaps accepting stock as payment. 
This proves mutually satisfactory, 
only FTC would have to consider it a 
violation of the antimerger law, be- 
cause it would lessen competition. So 
suppose the sale is not made and 
the company struggles along for a 
while and then goes broke. Is not 
competition lessened ? 
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“Look what it means to us here at the refinery . . no costly 


and otherwise useless regeneration equipment . . . no more worry 


about the vexing problems of oxidation-type regeneration.” 


Look at the catalyst itself—specifically designed for 

the job it is intended to do—highly active—long lasting 
And because it operates under mild conditions—free from 
intense heat—a smaller quantity of catalyst is needed. 


It's a matter of record. 


The economy of this flexible, simple operation is all the more 
important when applied to the sales value of the superior 

product it produces. Platforming, in all its ramifications, is the one . 
the only proved solution to the refiner’s reforming problem . . . 


it’s a matter of record! 


UNIVERSAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 4, ILL., U.S.A. 
oP Laboratories: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universal Service Protects Your /nvedlmeat 
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“Wherever you are... 


THIS ADVERTISING 


works 7or YOY: 


Month after month . . . for twenty-nine continuous 
Motor Oil made from the finest crude the years .. . leading national magazines have carried 


world has ever known. It provides that comfort- 


ing, monsy-soving, extve gretection ageimet the the story of 100% Pure Pennsylvania . . . the oil 

trouble and expense caused by high-pressure made from nature’s finest crude . . . to millions of 
friction that robs you of the power you bought 2 % 

car owners in all walks of life. Whether you do 

\ business in a major city, county seat, or in the 

BUY 100% PURE, heart of rural America, the answer is the same: 

your dealers’ customers and their prospective cus- 


PEN A IA tomers are included in those car-owning readers. 


MOTOR OIL 


Keep the power you bought 


Whether you pile up the miles in cross-country 
hops of start-and-stop city driving. give your 


motor a break. Use on/y 10% Pure Pennsyleania 


YOUR DEALERS CAN SELL THEM BY TELLING THEM 


Sell them by offering them your brand of 100% 
ov gues pusnacten, ecty iin init ten —> Pure Pennsylvania. 


100% Pure Pennsylvane Grode Crude 
Sell them by pointing out the greater engine pro- 
end membership ts our Auseciotion tection . . . insurance against costly repair bills . . . that 
comes from using 100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor Oil. 


Sell them by displaying Pennsylvania oil in a 
prominent location. 


LVANIA CRADE CRUDE OIL 
Oil City, Penwsplosere 


Peassy! 











For your protection, only oils made from 100% Pure Pennsylvania Grade Crude 
which meet our rigid quality requirements are entitled to carry this emblem, 
OIL f the registered badge of source, quality and membership in our Association. 


Z RO as: “a 


PENNSYLVANIA GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSOCIATION 


Oil City, Pennsylvania 
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Residual Surplus Brings Storage Woes; 
Gasoline Output Sets All-Time Record 


Two new records in refinery oper- 
ations and the problem of soaring 
residual fuel oil inventories topped 
oil supply and demand news develop- 
ments last week. 


Residual fuel oil stocks on June 
28 totaled 44,972,000 bbls., a rise of 
6,449,000 bbls. since May 31, attribu- 
ted partly to the steel strike. This 
compares with 42,046,000 bbls. on 
June 30, 1951. 

With refiners increasing crude 
runs to stills to try to make up gaso- 
line production lost during the oil 
workers strike and distillate fuel oil 
to prevent possible shortages next 
winter, many companies are harried 
by storage problems and little abate- 
ment in the residual surplus is in 
sight. 

Ashland’s board chairman, Paul G. 
Blazer, disclosed that two small re- 
fineries, shut down within 24 hours 
after the steel strike began, will re- 
main closed until the stee] strike is 
over and the residual fuel oil market 
becomes more attractive. 


Ashland’s plant at St. Elmo, IIL, 
and that operated by Western Re- 
serve Refining Co., a subsidiary, at 
Niles, Ohio, were those closed. Crude 
throughput of each is normally 4,- 
500-5,000 b/d and both have large 
yields of No, 6 fuel oil, 

In addition, crude runs at the Buf- 
falo refinery of Frontier Oil Refin- 
ing have been reduced by 2,000 b/d 
to about 14,500 b/d, Mr. Blazer said. 
Normal operations are being main- 
tained at other Ashland refineries 
and those of subsidiaries. 

Refinery runs of crude soared to a 
a new high of 6,949,000 b/d in the 
week ended June 28, according to 
API statistics (see summary table 
on this page). This was 133,000 b/d 
above the previous peak set in -the 
week ended March 1. e 


New record for gasoline output at 
refineries of 22,772,000 bbls. topped 
the earlier record set in the week 
ended Dec. 29, 1951, by 294,000 bbls. 

Foreign crude oil included in U. S. 
refinery runs declined 52,000 b/d 
from the all-time high set a week 
earlier. 

Distillate fuel oil output showed 
a decline in the week ended June 28 
as compared with a week earlier, but 
flow of other major products was 
up. 

Gains were shown in inventories 
of all principal products, except gaso- 
line, which declined only 711,000 bbls. 

Crude oi] and condensate produc- 
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tion in the week ended June 28 aver- 
aged 6,061,650 b/d, down 1,950 b/d 
from the previous week. 


Current problems of refiners are 
reflected in days’ supply figures for 
the four principal petroleum prod- 
ucts, calculated by NPN from API 
and Bureau of Mines stocks figures 
and the bureau’s demand forecast. 
Days’ supply comparative figures 
are shown in the table below: 


dune 30, May 31, June 30, 
1952 1952 1951 

Finished & unfinished 

gasoline . 34 34 
Kerosine . su 76 
Distillate fuel oil 64 50 
Residual fuel oil 30 26 

Bureau of Mines total demand forecast 
figures for third quarter 1952 have been used 
by NPN to cover period three months ahead 
in calculating days’ supply of stocks (API 
data) shown for June 30, 1952. Comparative 
figures for stocks at end of preceding month 
were calculated from B. of M. forecast for 
second and third quarters 1952 and API data 
Comparative figures for 1951 date shown were 
calculated from Bureau of Mines actual stocks 
figures for date shown and actual! consumption 
figures for period three months beyond that 
date. 


Gasoline yields will be abnormally 
high in the third quarter, with re- 
fineries operating at close to capa- 
city, the Bureau of Mines said in a 
July 1 forecast based on current 
trends. It said also that part of the 
recent large increase in crude oil 
stocks would be liquidated. 

The bureau estimated crude runs 
for July at an average of 6,850,000 
b/d compared with indicated runs of 


6,772,000 b/d for the first three weeks 
of June. The July forecast included a 
gasoline demand of 110.7 million bbls, 
for the month and a yield of 44.8%. 

It also estimated that domestic 
crude to be consumed or exported 
in July will total 6,400,000 b/d, com- 
pared with 6,360,000 b/d forecast for 
June. 

Frontier Refining Co. refinery at 
Cheyenne, Wyo., which closed June 
22 as the result of a dispute with Lo- 
cal 574, Oil Workers International 
Union (CIO), has boosted crude 
throughput of the 13,000 b/d plant to 
10,000 b/d through use of supervisory 
and technical personnel (see news 
section for details). 


Total imports of crude oi! and prod- 
ucts averaged 999,200 b/d in the 
week ended June 28, according to 
API, up 145,700 b/d from previous 
week. 

Exports of major oil products in 
the week ended June 6 averaged 
235,300 b/d as compared with 164,- 
000 b/d in the week ended May 30, 
according to PAD. 


Crude oil production in the Burgan 
field of Kuwait averaged about 782,- 
526 b/d in May, slightly under the 
March record of about 788,347 b/d, 
according to Gulf Oil’s report for Ku- 
wait Oil Co. April 1952 output: about 
491,420 b/d. 

Standard-Vacuum’s proposed 25,- 
000 b/d refinery at Bombay, India, to 
be operated by a refining subsidiary, 
will be built by the Lummus ‘o. 


Pennsylvama Grade crude runs 
jumped 8,727 b/d in the week ended 
June 28 as compared with the pre- 


Summary of API Report on Refining Operations 
(U.S. Totals — B. of M. basis) 


Production 


Crude runs—daily avg. 
Foreign crude included 
Percent operated 
Gasoline 

Kerosine 

Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Stocks 
Finished & unfinished gasoline 
Kerosine 


Distillate fuel oil 
Residual fuel oil 


Week 
Ended 
June 28 


6,949,000 
574,000 


22,772,000 
2,409,000 
10,066,000 
8,987,000 


120,902,000 
22,338,000 
64,143,000 
44,972,000 


Week 


Ended 
June 21 
(figures in 
6,805,000 
626,000 
95.5 93.5 


22,258,000 
2,179,000 
10,387,000 
8,595,000 


121,613,000 
21,865,000 + 
60,905,000 +3, 
42,822,000 + 2,150,000 


Summary of B. of M. Report on Crude Oil Stocks 


Week Ended 
June 28 


Total crude oil stocks in U.S. 
Total located in B. or M. East 
Coast District 


296,600,000 
16,363,000 


Changefrom Change from 
June 21 May 31 


(figures in bbls.) 


— 1,045,000 1,426,000 


946,000 1,444,000 
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PETROLEUM SULFONATES 


... made to your specifications 
for use in products such as... 


y rust preventive formulations 

y_ soluble cutting oils 

WY soluble textile oils 

YW emulsion degreasing compounds 
fuel oil additives 


Y emulsifiers for agricultural and 
insecticide sprays 


Y special emulsifying formulations 


Ask Sonneborn about PETRONATE, the oil soluble 
petroleum sulfonate available in various molecular 
weights; HYPONATE, an oil free petroleum sulfo- 
nate; and PYRONATE, a water soluble petroleum 
sulfonate effective as an emulsion breaking reagent. 


Sonneborn petroleum sulfonates—superior in qual- 
ity and possessing exceptional uniformity—are now 
made to fit a wide variety of specific needs. They 
can also be tailor-made to your exact specifications. 
You can rely upon prompt shipment. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


White Oil, Petrolatum & Sulfonate Division 
L. SONNEBORN SONS, Ine. 
300 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 














Achieved by 
Sonneborn 
RESEARCH 
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vious week,..the National Petroleum 
Assn, reported. Comparative figures 
follow (in b/d): 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
dune 28, 1952 dune 21, 1952 dune 30, 1951 
64,065 55,338 50,805 


Oil bunkering facilities for Great 
Lakes vessels, built on Lime Island, 
Mich., dock of North Western Hanna 
Fuel Co., were scheduled to begin op- 
erating July 9. Three fueling loca- 
tions will serve both upbound and 
downbound boats. Pumps are rated 
at about 90,000 gals. an hour and 
storage will exceed 3.5 million gals. 

April gasoline consumpticn esti- 
mates for 37 states were reported by 
API as follows (in thousands of 
gals.): 


April April % 
1952 1951 Change 
Arizona 25,475 21,529 
Arkansas 38,662 36,364 
California 376,910 348,641 
Colorado . 44,104 36,709 
Connecticut 45,367 42,427 
Georgia . . 79,745 67,251 
ee 19,785 18,529 
Illinois. 217,222 191,965 
Indiana . 124,214 110,265 
Iowa .. 98,755 81,367 
Kansas . ; 67,979 59,878 
Kentucky ° 54,510 52,434 
Louisiana : 52,979 51,414 
Michigan 185,605 162,175 
Minnesota 80,294 67,099 
Missouri . , 119,112 101,316 
Montana .. 23,156 21,014 
Nebraska ...... 46,720 39,803 
New Hampshire .. 10,073 11,259 
New Jersey . 122,104 110,816 
New Mexico . 22,600 19,710 
New York .. 229,479 217,396 
North Carolina .. 95,449 84,177 
North Dakota 30,103 23,121 
Ohio . a 205,499 181,892 
Pennsylvania 204,276 185,379 
Rhode Island . 15,085 14,538 
South Carolina . 47,477 41,124 
South Dakota . 20,430 23,505 
Tennessee . ; 72,298 64,631 
Texas . . 333,345 292,839 
Pere 20,406 18,636 
Vermnont . 7,547 6,737 
Washington . . 64,919 62,162 
West Virginia 29,150 31,513 
Wisconsin . 90,177 76,959 
Wyoming .. . 11,580 10,190 
March March 
1952 1951 
South Dakota .. 15,718 14,599 


= 39 
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Synthetic Advances — A Spokes- 
man for the Interior Department's 
Bureau of Mines indicated July 7 
that future efforts by the agency 
in synthetic liquid fuels field will be 
concentrated on smaller projects hav- 
ing greater chemical yields and call- 
ing for less capital investment. 

The Bureau now realizes, he said, 
that this is the “practical approach” 
to encourage private investment and 
minimize the need for “government 
subsidy.” 

In contrast with promising chem- 
ical market that could be tapped with 
relatively small investment in coal 
hydrogenation plant, the official de- 
clared, “tremendous investment” 
would be required to build a plant 
sufficiently large to bring gasoline 
prices down to a point where they 
could be competitive with refined 
product. 

Case study now is being worked on 
by the staff at synthetic fuels demon- 
stration plant in Louisiana, Mo., in- 
volving 50% chemical yield and total 
output of 3,500 b/d, he said. 
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’ ME ON MAINTENANCE AND CONSTRUCTION WORK 
WITH A Eun WORKSHOP ON WHEELS 


Step up the efficiency of every maintenance or construction job with a 
Brownie Workshop on Wheels. This Brownie-built construction body 
is adaptable to many particular needs. There are convenient compart- 
ments for tools and replacement parts and the body will accommodate 
bulky construction materials, pumps and even one 10 or 20 barrel 
underground tank. Low center of gravity and closed compartments 
afford the construction body a streamlined appearance uncommon in 
the typical maintenance truck body. One handle locks all compartments 
on each side. 


ee 
|e fm |) 


@ Vise pocket for carrying vise with a Removable davit for loading and 
special mounting device for clamp- unloading heavy equipment and 
ing on lower right-rear. materials. 

@ long storage chamber opens on Removable above-the-cab ladder 
either side of truck and permits and pipe carrier and tarpaulin 
carrying lengths of pipe, fittings, frame. Eyelets along top of body 
shovels, etc. afford points for tying the tarpaulin. 

: 4 Meter and calibrating bucket storage space 
with drawers for small fittings or tools. 


Write, wire or phone BROWNIE for prices and specifications. 
Brownie will be pleased to discuss, without obligation, the 
best solution for your individual problems. 


Send complete details for prompt reply 


BROWN STEEL TANK COMPANY 


“2901 FOURTH STREET S.E., MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 
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COR-TEN STEEL 
of this tanker by 


Ww haul parasite poundage when 
you can haul extra payload in- 
stead? That, in a nutshell, is the atti- 
tude of the trucking industry today. 

By building equipment hundreds of 
pounds lighter with U-S‘S COR-TEN 
high strength steel, smart operators are 
swapping useless deadweight for addi- 
tional payload capacity. And every 
pound trimmed off these transport units 
increases revenue and decreases operat- 
ing costs by the savings in ftel, and 
by the reduction in wear on tires and 
brakes that this lighter equipment as- 
sures. 

Take, for example, the tanker shown 


UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH + TENNESSEE COAL & IRON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. 


2-1 


cuts the weight 
932 pounds! 





*COR-TEN is the registered trade-mark ¢f United States 
Steel Company for one of its high-strength, low-alloy steels. 


here. Built by the: Brown Steel Tank 
Company, it can carry 7,000 gallons of 
gasoline. If it had been built to the 
same over-all weight with ordinary steel, 
it could have carried only 6,845 gallons. 
In other words, 932 pounds of unneeded 
weight were trimmed off and replaced 
by capacity for 155 extra gallons of 
gasoline. 

These extra gallons ride at no extra 
cost. Figuring delivery costs low, at 
only % cent a gallon, here’s a saving 
of 77¢ on every 200-mile round trip. 

These operating savings and extra 
profits that lighter construction assures, 
pay for the slight extra cost of COR- 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


TEN steel in a very short time. From 
then on, through the life of the unit, 
you have a clear bonus. 

COR-TEN-built units also save 
money by requiring less maintenance. 
That’s because COR-TEN steel is not 
only 50°%, stronger than plain steel, but 
has 4 to 6 times greater resistance to 
atmospheric corrosion. In addition, it 
offers high resistance to load surge and 
road vibration. 

If you want to know how you can 
make your equipment more profitable 
—and easier to maintain, a phone call 
or a letter to our nearest office will 
bring you all the facts. 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 
* UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 


USS COR-TEN High Strength STEEL 
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Siamese Rol-Ways provide two sales outlets to serve two cars at 
once. Replace old single-hose pedestals on your islands now! 


Ask your Bowser man to show you a Siamese installation. 
BOWSER, INC., 1301 CREIGHTON AVE., FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 
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THE 2-CAR PUMP 
we Teel we must 
write you about it” 


OTHER MARKETERS SAY... 


".«. we're pumping more gas with 
Siamese Rol-Ways on 2-pump islands 
than we did with single pedestals on 
3-pump islands!” 

“...we haven't had a minute's 
trouble with them.” 


"...we nearly doubled our gallon- 


age without our driveway looking 
too busy.” 





The solvents and chemicals sold under the 
ENJAY* Oval Trade-Mark are outstanding for 
high quality and dependability, Every day 
. more industries are calling on the long ex- 
; ( perience of the Enjay Company... making 
xperience greater use of the diversified line of solvents 
and chemicals marketed by Enjay to increase 
product quality. 





ENJAY 

markets this 

wide range of wicoagaid 
industrial chemicals: products are 


marketed in bulk 
Petrohol 91 (Isopropyl Alcohol) Ethyl Ether e ene 
Petrohol 95 (Isopropyl Alcohol) Isopropyl Ether or in quantities to 
Petrohol 99 (Isopropy! Alcohol) Diisobutylene 


Polypropylenes ‘ 
Seeendany Buty Alcohol ee a fit your requirements. 


lsoprene Paratac 
Isopropyl Acetate Dicyclopentadiene Paranox 


Secondary Buty! Acetate Aromatic Tars Paraflow : ENJAY COMPANY, INC. 


Acetone Paratone Vistanex 
Methy! Ethy! Ketone Parapoid Naphthenic Acids 15 W. 51st St., New York 19, N. Y. 
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Both Sides Still Stick to Their Guns 
In FTC-'Detroit Case’ Price Battle 


WASHINGTON — The “Detroit” 
case was fought over again this past 
week—and when the smoke had 
cleared, neither Indiana Standard nor 
the Federal Trade Commission law- 
yers had given ground. 


(The battle was over the tentative 
FTC order specifying, in effect, that 
Standard must not sell to its jobbers 
at a price that would let the jobbers 
retail at a lower price than the com- 
pany’s direct retail outlets in the 
Same area.) 

Indiana Standard, in oral argumcnt 
before FTC July 7, held firm to its 
position that it reduced prices to four 
Detroit jobbers in “good faith” to 
prevent the loss of their business to 
competitors. It called the FTC order 
unfair, and harmful to jobbers them- 
selves. 

FTC itself refused to budge from 
the view that Standard’s price re- 
duction showed a lack of “good 
faith.” 

In a brief filed by the commission’s 
general counsel several days before 
the hearing, FTC went a step beyond 
its tentative order. The FTC brief 
recommended that Indiana Standard 
be prohibited from selling gasoline to 
its own retail dealers at a price it 
knows to be higher than Standard’s 
jobbers charge their retai] outlets. 

And the dealers themselves got 
into the fight. Cyrus B. Austin, rep- 
resenting National Congress of Pe- 
troleum Retailers and Retail Gaso- 
line Dealers Assn, of Michigan, as- 
serted at the July 7 hearing that 
FTC’s order should be broadened. 

What Company Said—In arguing 
Indiana Standard’s case, Attorney 
Hammond E. Chaffetz said the com- 
pany was not trying to build up job- 
ber outlets in Detroit but was forced 
to permit four of its dealer customers 
to become jobbers in order to keep 
their business. 

He contended that the four jobbers 
knew they could get tank car price 
from a number of other sources, in- 
cluding major oil companies. 

FTC attorneys insisted that com- 
petition was not the cause of com- 
pany’s cutting of prices. They said 
Standard has such a good competi- 
tive position it knew its retail out- 
lets would not go to another com- 
pany, because by doing so they would 
lose a quantity of sales. 

Standard insisted that FTC is in- 
tent on destroying functional prices. 
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Mr. Chaffetz said the commission 
denies it, but is only using “weazel 
words,” because in actual practice 
it refuses to recognize such practices. 
He also contended that Standard 
had not adopted any illegal pricing 
system. This was in reply to the 
FTC claim that defense in meeting 
competitive prices is no good if the 
competitors’ pricing system is illegal 
itself. Mr. Chaffetz pointed out that 
legality of some practices has not 
yet been decided, thus the company 
should not be held responsibie. 


As for injuring competition, he 
said that Standard’s percentage of 
sales in the Detroit area dropped 
sharply during the pricing war from 
1936 to 1938, while sales of private 
brand competitors increased. 

Mr. Chaffetz also warned the com- 
mission that jobbers would be hurt 
by the FTC order, 

He explained that many jobbers 
also retail gasoline, and that to re- 
quire them to pay tank wagon prices 
on gasoline they retail would be un- 
fair. He said the jobber method of 
distribution had long been recognized 
as entirely legitimate. 

He also contended that the pro- 





No Quick Decision 


WASHINGTON—It may be 
two months or more before 
Federal Trade Commission 
makes a decision on its tenta- 
tive order in the “Detroit Case.” 

And at least some observers 
at the July 7 FTC hearing be- 
lieve that no matter how long 
FTC ponders, it will rule 
against Indiana Standard. 

This opinion is based mostly 
on the type and tone of ques- 
tions commission members 
asked Standard and FTC at- 
torneys. The questions seemed 
generally pointed at defending 
FTC’s order and at trying to 
establish that Indiana Standard 
was not in danger of losing its 
retail outlets to competitors. 

However, Commissioner Low- 
ell B. Mason's attitude indicated 
he is opposed to FTC’s order, 
and will oppose any attempt to 
broaden it, or even to uphold it. 











posed order prevents a jobber from 
buying from a supplier who has re- 
tail distribution in that area. At the 
same time, he said, retailers would 
not benefit from the planned FTC 
action because jobbers still could buy 
from suppliers who do not have dual 
distribution. 


FTC Argument—FTC attorneys in 
their brief contended again and again 
that FTC is not trying to establish 
a one-price system by eliminating 
functional pricing. What it is try- 
ing to do, they said, is to enforce 
the Robinson-Patman Act making it 
unlawful “to discriminate in price 
between different purchasers where 
the effect of such discrimination may 
be substantially to injure competi- 
tion.” 


FTC attorneys centered their at- 
tack on Standard’s alleged lack of 
“good ‘faith’ in its Detroit prices 
along these lines: 


1. That Standard didn’t cut prices 
to its jobbers in good faith to meet 
competition because there was no 
real competition for these jobbers in 
the Detroit area from other major 
companies. 


2. That price “discriminations” 
which Standard granted its Detroit 
jobbers were the result of a pricing 
policy established many years ago, 
rather than the result of any in- 
dividual competitive situations. 


3. That, actually, Standard was us- 
ing its four jobber customers to help 
establish a pricing pattern which 
would result in a smaller margin for 
retailers, thus benefiting Standard 
at the expense of its retailers. 


Regarding the third point, FTC 
said: 

“The record shows that the re- 
spondent sells the great bulk of its 
gasoline to retail customers and that 
it realizes a greater margin of pro- 
fit on these sales than on sales made 
to its jobbers. It seems therefore 
that the respondent would have con- 
centrated on its retail business and 
dispensed with its jobbers unless it 
had some other motive for keeping 
them. 

“The pricing pattern in the De- 
troit area between 1936 and 1940 in- 
dicates that the respondent’s practice 
of allowing its four jobber customers 
to purchase at the tank-car price 
was for the purpose of establishing 
smaller margin between the tank- 
wagon price and its retail customers’ 
price to the consumer so that the 
tank-wagon price could then be 
raised without raising the consumer 
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price, thus increasing the respond- 
ent’s profits.” 

FTC claimed that prior to the 
spring of 1938, Standard’s retail deal- 
ers’ margins in the Detroit area were 
from 4c to 4.5c per gal., but that 
after the price wars ended, and 
Standard restored its customers 
price to its former level, its retail 
customers’ margin became estab- 
lished at about 3.3c per gal. 

This narrowing of retailer’s mar- 
gin was the real reason for Stand- 
ard’s action rather than simply try- 
ing to meet competition, FTC claims. 

FTC also stressed that a company 
is justified in cutting prices to meet 
competition only if competitor’s prices 
are legal. That is, a company can- 
not use as its defense for a certain 
pricing practice the fact that its 
competitors are practicing the same 
pricing policies. 

Dealer Stand Arguing for his 
dealer groups, Mr, Austin said FTC’s 
tentative order should be broadened 
even more than FTC attorneys have 
recommended and he told the com- 
mission that the Michigan Petroleum 
Assn., an organization of jobbers, had 
authorized him to tell the commission 
it, too, supported FTC’s action. Thus, 
Michigan Petroleum Assn. took a dif- 
ferent stand than previously had been 
taken by some other jobber groups. 

Mr. Austin insisted that as the 
tentative order now stands, it leaves 
a loophole by which jobbers may 
pass on some of their margin to the 
retailers, enabling the latter to re- 
tail at prices lower than can be 
met by suppliers’ direct retailers. 

He contended that if FTC would 
reissue its original order it would 
prevent this “unfair” practice and 
would not, as opposition has con- 
tended, require a supplier to “police” 
his jobbers. 

Mr. Austin said that in the speci- 
fic case of Standard jobbers in De- 
troit, they were not really jobbers 
at all but were large retailers who 
had been able to persuade the com- 
pany that because of the volume of 
their business they should be per- 
mitted to buy at tank car prices. 


House Small Business Group 
Schedules Field Hearings 


WASHINGTON — House Small 
Business (Mansfield) Subcommittee 
resumes its field hearings this week 
on problems facing small business- 
man in the current national emerg- 
ency. Similar hearings last year re- 
sulted in the establishment of Small 
Defense Plants Administration, with 
which some of the smaller oil com- 
panies are affiliated. 

Subcommittee’s schedule: 

July 12—-Boise, Idaho. 

July 14—Seattle, Wash. 

July 17—Minneapolis, Minn. 

Additional hearings will be held 
later in each of 13 SDPA regions. 


GUEST OF HONOR at testimonial luncheon in New Orleans July 1 was Bruce K. 

Brown (center) re-elected president of Pan-Am Southern after serving as Deputy PAD 

in Washington. Shown with him are H. C. Teasdel, (left) president of California Co., 

a luncheon speaker; and C. J. Guzzo, division general manager, Gulf Refining Co., 
toastmaster 


Oil Men Needed in Government—Brown 


NEW ORLEANS—AIl two million 
members of the oil industry “may 
end up working for the government,” 
unless oil men take an active part 
in advising the government on oil 
problems, Bruce K. Brown warned 
July 1. “Or what is more likely,” 
he added, “the industry won't be able 
to support two million employes.” 

Mr. Brown spoke at a luncheon 
honoring him for his 19 months of 
service as deputy administrator of 
Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense. More than 300 oil men, other 
businessmen and civic leaders were 
present at the testimonial for Mr. 
Brown, who returned June 1 to re- 
sume the presidency of Pan-Am 
Southern Corp. 

Oil ‘Service’ Needed—In his ad- 
dress he asserted: “We can maintain 
the best, most secure, stable and 
lasting free country of human be- 
ings in these United States only if 
each of us regards our government 
as partly his own property. A busi- 
nessman should regard his govern- 
ment as an institution he is willing 
to work in or for if need be; and 
without the compulsion of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. 

“If the individuals whom we pay 
to administer the affairs of govern- 
ment are encouraged to regard them- 
selves as a group apart from those 
engaged in private enterprises, a 
group damned or suspected as ‘ene- 
mies of business,’ they will, being 
human, become just that. 


“On the average, petroleum men 
exhibit quite a high sense of respon- 
sibility to the public, and have al- 
ready learned—better than most 
businessmen, I think—how to co-op- 
erate with their government. It is 
well that this is true. Petroleum sup- 
plies rank just after food and shelter 
as necessities in the minds of most 
Americans. Any impairment in free 
ampl: supply is bound to evoke real 
protests to Congress and might re- 
sult in drastic governmental inter- 
vention in fields now left open to 
free enterprise.” 





Margin Formula Ready 


WASHINGTON —A “jobber 
earnings standard” proposal is 
expected to be in the hands of 
Office of Price Stabilization 
policy officials July 9. 

A proposed delegation of au- 
thority to OPS district offices, 
and operation instructions for 
effecting jobber margin relief, 
were being rushed to comple- 
tion at NPN press time in the 
OPS Fuels Division. This was 
reportedly on the direct orders 
of Price Stabilizer Arnall. 

No significant changes ap- 
parently have been made from 
plan described in NPN July 2, 
p. 26. 
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Congress Took Few Actions on Oil, 
Didn't Even Have Any Investigations 


WASHINGTON—The 82nd Con- 
gress had a lot of things on its mind 
but, when it came to _ petroleum, 
the accent was strictly on the nega- 
tive. 

Barring a beckoning finger from 
the White House, the 82nd session 
has yielded the stage to the presi- 
dential campaign, and Chicago, not 
Washington, is the political capital 
of the U. S. for the next month. 


Congress failed to act on a few bills 
that would have helped the oil indus- 
try. 

But, just as “no news is good news,” 
the 82nd did not give the industry 
any particularly difficult legislation 
to live with, either. 

And, more to the point, there was 
no politically-motivated investigation 
into the industry as a whole or any 
one segment of it. That is truly re- 
markable in view of two factors: 
The 82nd was notable for “investigat- 
ing, not legislating’’ and a presiden- 
tial campaign year usually provides 
a wonderful opportunity for building 
straw men to kick around in commit- 
tee hearings. 

In its helter-skelter dash to ad- 
journment (the new Congress will 
convene Jan. 3, 1953), the House 
failed to approve S. 719—the “good 
faith” bill__and S. 1084—_the Bricker 
Bill to permit the states, not the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, to regulate 
intrastate “stubline” natural gas pipe 
lines. The Senate passed S. 719 some 
time ago and S. 1084 in the final 
hours of the session but the House 
failed to concur. 

Here is the way Congress stacked 
up insofar as petroleum is concerned: 


Tidelands Quit-Claim—Both houses 
approved a states right “quitclaim” 
bill (S. J. Res 20) on submerged lands 
but it ran into a presidential veto 
and Senate proponents, convinced 
they could not muster the necessary 
two-thirds majority to override, let 
the matter ride over. 

Aiding in this decision was the 
flushing-out by the Senate Judiciary 
(McCarran) Committee of a ready 
plan by Interior Secretary Oscar 
Chapman to use an existing federal 
surplus property disposal law to as- 
sume federal operational control of 
oil and gas leasing in the offshore 
tracts. Secretary Chapman testified 
that the whole thing had been aban- 
doned; therefore, state ownership Sen- 
ators figured they might as well let 
the matter drop to await a perhaps 
more favorable atmosphere in the 
83rd Congress. 


In the closing minutes of the ses- 
sion, the House authorized a five- 
member House Interior Subcommit- 
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tee, headed by Representative Engle 
(D., Cal.), to investigate the Cali- 
fornia-federal government dispute 
over the seaward location of the 
state’s boundary. The committee can 
function while Congress is out of 
session and almost certainly will come 
up with a report backing up Cali- 
fornia’s position. 


No Oil Probes—Although there was 
no investigation of the petroleum in- 
dustry, there were some hearings on 
Capitol Hill aimed at benefitting the 
industry. 

Last year, for instance, Secretary 
Chapman went to bat before the Sen- 
ate Interior (O’Mahoney) Committee 
seeking more steel for oil operations. 
The hearings themselves produced a 
somewhat weak showing on the part 
of the Defense Production Adminis- 
tration and the National Production 
Authority and they undoubtedly cre- 
ated a more favorable reception at 
those agencies for steel requests from 
the Petrolum Administration for De- 
fense. 

In another set of hearings, PAD 





PAD’s Budget Cut 22% 


PAD will have to struggle by 
during the current fiscal year 
(starting July 1) with a sharp- 
ly-reduced budget as result of 
last-minute Congressional ac- 
tion on supplemental appro- 
priations. PAD and three other 
defense agencies under the In- 
terior Department were anu- 
thorized a total of $3,100,000 
as against the $4 million ap- 
proved by the budget bureau. 
The final decision on division of 
the sum is yet to be made but 
it appears that PAD will re- 
ceive about $1,794,000—a cut of 
22% below the $2,300,000 it had 
been asking. It is impossible 
as of now to forecast the effect 
of this slash. 

PAD apparently has two 
choices: (1) curtail activities 
and perhaps dismiss some of its 
already-limited personnel or (2) 
continue its normal activities 
until its money runs out, then 
go to Congress for some more 
to tide it over. Of the two, it 
would appear that circum- 
stances dictate PAD’s following 
the second course since curtail- 
ment would be more than dif- 
ficult. The money provided 
would carry it well beyond next 
January when a new Congress 
convenes. 











was cal‘ed upon to justify its policy 
and procedures in its steel allocations 
program, particularly as it affected 
small producers. A subcommittee of 
the House Small Business (Patman) 
Committee gave PAD complete vin- 
dication in a subsequent report and 
rapped only such things as lack of 
money for the agency to carry 
through with field activities. 


Although Congress preferred prob- 
ing communisn and corruption where 
it had valid lucrative fields to plow, 
there arose during the final days of 
its session a possibility that one or 
more committees might look into the 
Federal Trade Commission's “inter- 
national oil cartel’ report. 

The report was supressed on the 
orders of President Truman because 
of its possible effect on international 
relations. However, he said that any 
qualified committee could take a look 
at the document on a confidential 
basis, according to Senator Hennings 
(D. Mo.) who strongly urged public 
airing of the report. 

In advance of the Hennings move, 
the Senate Small Business (Spark- 
man) Committee had requested a 
copy of the report and, toward the 
end of the session received one. A 
subcommittee under Senator Long, 
(D., La.) is now studying the classi- 
fied document “to determine what ac- 
tion, if any, the committee should 
take.” 

Meantime, the O'Mahoney group 
decided it might look over the re- 
port itself and is taking steps to do 
so. 


Extended Controls—Congress gave 
the country another 10 months of 
price controls and ignoved the request 
of General Counsel Russell B. Brown, 
Independent Petroleum Assn. of 
America, to decontrol crude oil and 
natural gas prices. 


Congress knocked out mandatory 
language to this effect inserted by 
the House in the bill to extend the 
Defense Production Act but did in- 
clude some policy language by the 
Senate which gave some hope for 
eventual decontrol. 


No New Tax Bill—Congress re- 
fused to heed the demands of fair 
deal advocates in writing a new tax 
bill during the 82nd session and re- 
tained the 27.5% depletion rate on 
oil and gas drilling, despite adminis- 
tration advocacy of lowering the rate 
to 15%. 


Cut WSB Powers—tThe solons took 
a dim view of the Wage Stabilization 
Board’s actions in the steel case and 
stripped it of dispute-settling powers. 


Wage-Hour Bills Die—Pigeonholed 
without even a committee hearing 
were S. 1703 and an identical House 
bill to remove local oil distributors 
from interstate wage-and-hour law 
provisions. 
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Steel Strike Begins to Hurt Oil 


NPN News Bureau 

WASHINGTON—Some specific ef- 

fects of the steel strike began shap- 
ing up this week. 


Petroleum Administration for De- 
fense estimated that the strike al- 
ready has caused enough loss in steel 
products production to delay by at 
least six weeks completion of U. S. 
pipe line projects intended to han- 
dle 1,100,000 b/d of crude, and 
400,000 b/d of oil products. 


Further, it appeared highly likely 
that there will be no construction 
start this year for the West Coast 
Pipe Line Co.’s crude project from 
West Texas to the Los Angeles Ba- 
sin, or the United States Pipe Line 
Co.’s products line from Beaumont, 
Texas, to Newark, N. J. 


Also, the mounting steel losses may 
delay completion of Canada’s Trans 
Mountain Pipe Line from Edmonton, 
Alberta, to Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia, until 1954. Originally, it had 
been expected that this major proj- 
ect would be completed in 1953. 


The sharpness of the blow on pipe 
and oil country tubular goods was 
emphasized by PAD’s estimate that 
the steel strike is costing the oil in- 
dustry upwards of 10,000 tons daily 
of line pipe and 5,000 tons daily of 
tubular goods. 


As far as PAD has been able to 
determine, the refining branch of 
the oil industry has not yet begun 
to feel the pinch. That time will 
come, however, when fourth quarter 
steel allo‘ations are mede. 


The Strike Loss—Other measure- 
ments of the force of the steel strike 
—-which has been going on since 
June 2—were made by other govern- 
ment officials during the week. These 
included: 

An announcement by Defense Pro- 
duction Administrator Henry H. 
Fowler that steel decontrol plans, 
which were to have begun in the 
fourth quarter, were being shelved 
for a year. 

He pointed out that even should 
the strike end now, steel production 
in 1952 would be about six million 
tons below last year’s output. 


As for the immediate future, Mr. 
Fowler said no fourth quarter allot- 
ments would be made until the strike 


ends, and that meanwhile, third 
quarter allotments would stand. Also, 
the 80% advance allotments for the 
fourth quarter are being left un- 
changed for the time being, although 
there is growing indication that a 
cutback will be necessary. That is, 
it would appear that the fourth quar- 
ter steel supply will not be as much 
as 80% of the third quarter avail- 
ability. Therefore, even if the 80% 
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pre-allotment were allowed to stand, 
there wouldn’t be enough steel to 
meet the orders. 


A report by the American Iron 
and Steel Institute bears out this line 
of speculation. That organization said 
that by the end of this week (July 
12), about 12,700,000 tons of steel 
will have been lost. 


Blow to Oil—Since PAD gets about 
9% of the total steel output, that 
figure applied to 12,700,000 tons would 
mean that the oil industry’s share of 
the steel losses would mount up to 
as much as 1,140,000 tons. Before 
the strike developed, Defense Pro- 
duction Administration had been plan- 
ning to give PAD upwards of 2,000,- 
000 tons for fourth quarter opera- 
tions. Thus, current losses would re- 
quire a cut of between 55% and 60% 
for the fourth quarter. 


Defense Orders for the Oil 


(Issued July 1-7, inclusive) 

This description of oi] defense orders pro- 
vides a weekly summary of government regu- 
lations that may affect NPN readers. We will 
appreciate our readers letting us know when 
they think that we have omitted a regulation. 

Complete copies of the official text of these 
orders can be obtained from Platt’s OIL-Law- 
GRAM Reports, 1213 West Third St., Cleveland 
13, Ohio, a publication which reproduces and 
mails out the orders on oil upon issuance. 
Minimum charge for single copies, $1.00, 
postage paid. One year’s service, $100. Less 
than one year’s service, pro rata plus $5.00 
for handling. 

CODE: NPA—National Production Author- 
ity; ESA Economic Stabilization Agency; 
PAD—Petroleum Administration for Defense; 
ODM—Office of Defense Mobilization; DPA— 
Defense Production Administration; DTA — 
Defense Transport Administration; WSB - 
Wage Stabilization Board; OPS Office of 
Price Stabilization. 


List of Orders 


SSB—NSalary Stabilization Board 

Int. 11, New plants. 

Int. 12, Professional engineers. 
OPS—Office of Price Stabilization 

CPR 30, Amdt. 33, List prices and discounts 

CPR 67, Amdt. 8, List prices and discounts 

CPR 67, SR 2, Resale prices. 

GOR 9, Amdt. 21, Foreign primary copper. 

CPR 17, SR 9, West Coast tank wagon and 
“rack’’ ceiling prices. 

CPR 17, SR 10, Heating oil on the East 
Coast, 
NPA—National Production Authority 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 14, Heavy Carbon steel 
castings. 

CMP Reg. 1, Dir. 1, 
controlled materials. 

CMP Reg, 2, Dir. 1, Inventory limitations on 
copper and Aluminum, 

M-25, Amended, Cans. 


What Orders Do 
Salary Stabilization Board 


NEW PLANTS— Interpretation 11 is intended 
to cover primarily the question of when a 
business enterprise is classified as a new plant 
and also covers fixing the compensation of 
employees of a new plant. 

PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS — Interpreta- 
tion 12 excludes from salary stabilization 
wages, salaries and other compensation paid 
to professional engineers employed in a pro- 
fessional capacity. 


Office of Price Stabilization 


LIST PRICES AND DISCOUNT STRUC- 
TURES—Amadt. 33 to CPR 30 permits manu- 
facturers, who before June 24, 1950, were in 


Amdt. 1, Obtaining 


The impact of this terrific cut 
might be offset to some extent by 
three factors: 

1. Inventories, which generally were 
fairly good at the strike’s outset, 
have cushioned the blow. 

2. DPA, when it does make fourth 
quarter allotments, naturally will 
give close attention to essentiality. 
And PAD will have strong talking 
points in its favor, particularly be- 
cause of the evident necessity of keep- 
ing the oil expansion program alive. 

3. In some instances, the impact 
can be spread over succeeding quar- 
ters so that the full force will not 
have to be borne in the fourth quar- 
ter. This would call for delaying some 
projects, while giving fourth quarter 
priority to immediate, pressing needs. 

Therefore, while it is not expected 
that the oil industry is actually facing 
a 55% to 60% cut in the fourth quar- 
ter, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that the impact will be a se- 
vere one. 


Industry 


the process of revising their published list 
prices and discount structure, to apply for 
approval of these published list prices and 
discount structures. Amdt 8 to CPR 67 
permits resellers of commodities produced by 
manufacturers who have received approval of 
list prices in accordance with Amdt. 33 to 
CPR 30 to use those published list prices to 
determine their ceiling prices under CPR 67 

SUGGESTED RESALE PRICES-—SR 2 to 
CPR 67 permits resellers of commodities cov- 
ered by CPR 67 to use, in certain instances 
manufacturers’ published price list, approved 
by OPS, to establish their ceiling prices, al- 
though discounts or margins established by 
these lists are not the same as those that 
were in effect on June 24, 1950. 


COPPER—Amendment 21 to GOR 9 exempts 
from price control all sales of foreign primary 
copper and domestic copper refined from im- 
ported ores, concentrates, and imported raw 
materials including scrap. 

WEST COAST GASOLINE PRICES—SR 9 
to CPR 17 establishes specific dollars-and- 
cents ceiling ,orices for tank wagon and ‘‘rack’’ 
sales of automotive gasoline in certain West 
Coast refinery and terminal price areas. OPS 
said no change in the general price level is 
being effecied by regulation. 


EAST COAST HEATING OIL-—SR 10 to 
CPR 17 permits an increase of 0.8c per gallon 
in the retail ceiling price of heating oil on 
the East Coast. Primary suppliers are allowed 
0.65c per gal. increase and distributors op- 
erating bulk plants, in addition to passing 
through this increase, are authorized further 
increase of 0.15¢ per gal 


National Production Authority 


CARBON STEEL—Dir. 14 to CMP Reg. 1 
grants to manufacturers of class ‘‘B’’ prod- 
ucts, who require heavy carbon steel castings 
allotments of controlled materials for castings 
weighing 10,000 pounds or more for seven 
additional quarters in advance. 


OBTAINING CONTROLLED MATERIALS- 
Amdt. 1 to Dir. 1 to CMP Reg. 1 provides 
that a manufacturer of Class B products must 
obtain all his controlled materials either by 
self-authorization under that direction or by 
filing form CMP-4B. He may not, except 
under certain circumstances, in third quarter 
of 1952 use both ways to procure material. 

INVENTORY ON COPPER AND ALU- 
MINUM—Dir. 1 to CMP Reg. 2 suspends in- 
ventory limitations on copper and aluminum 
as a temporary action to minimize disruption 
in suppliers’ shipments. 

CANS—Amendment to NPA Order M-25 
directs can manufacturers to give preference 
to orders for packing perishable food products 
This action should not effect supply of cans 
for packaging oil as most oil cans are made 
from blackplate steel without use of tin, and 
food cans are tinplated. 
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OPS Clarifies How 0.15c¢ Price Hike 
On Eastern Distillates May Be Added 


WASHINGTON—The Office of 
Price Stabilization has rushed almost 
to the point of issuance a clarifying 
amendment to its East Coast heat- 
ing oils price increase order, reword- 
ing the regulation in part so it will 
be perfectly clear that seaboard ter- 
minals and refineries may collect the 
0.15c per gal. increment when they 
make “tank car sales to consumers.” 


A seeming conflict between the 
wording on the order’s statement of 
considerations and that of the order 
itself caused a flurry of questions 
from some industry quarters. The 
order, Supplementary Regulation 10 
to Ceiling Price Regulation 17, 
spelled out specific prices along the 
East Coast and provided a 0.8c per 
gal. hike—0.65c at the supplier level 
and 0.15c at the jobber level. 

The new order, now in the final 
stages of drafting (Amend. 1 to SR 
10, CPR 17), declares: 

“Supplementary 10 to Ceiling Price 
Regulation 17 establishing specific 
ceiling prices for No. 2 heating oil 
at certain East Coast points permit- 
ted 0.15c per gal. to be added to the 
specific ceilings on all sales other 
than to bulk plant operators. The in- 
tention was to allow addition of the 
0.15c in those instances where the 
seaboard terminal or refinery makes 
tank car sales to consumers. 

“This was plainly set forth in the 
statement of considerations as well 
as in Section 1 of the supplementary 
regulation. However, because cf cer- 
tain language in Sec. 2 (D) (2), 
some sellers have raised the question 
of whether the 0.15c may be added 
on consumer tank car sales as de- 
scribed above. The section further re- 
quires that the 0.15c may not be 
added by refinery or terminal opera- 
tors, and may not be added by bulk 
plants and operators receiving their 
product from the refinery or termi- 
nal plant operators. 

“To remove any doubt or possible 
ambiguity this amendment rewords 
Sec. 2 (D) (2).” 

This is the way it is proposed to 
rewrite the language of the ques- 
tioned section: 

New Wording—‘“(2) To the ceil- 
ing prices set forth in Secs. 2 (A), 
(B) and (C) 0.15c per gal. may be 
added by operators of such terminals 
or refineries and by bulk plant opera- 
tors receiving products from these 
terminals or refineries, when mak- 
ing sales of these products to other 
than bulk plant operators. 

“This 0.15c per gal. increase may 
not be applied on sales at the tank 
car or transport truck level except 
to consumers. 

“In no case may the price to the 
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ultimate consumer be increased more 
than the amount of the adjustment 
provided for in the appropriate ceil- 
ing price set forth in the paragraph 
(A) of this section, plus 0.15¢ per 
gal.” 

The order itself drew approval 
from the Petroleum Administration 
for Defense which earlier had warned 
that failure to correct the price in- 
equities on the East Coast might re- 
sult in a heating oils shortage this 
winter. 

Warns of Tight Supplies—How- 
ever, although PAD said the increase 
“greatly enhanced” the possibility of 
averting a shortage, it cautioned that 
the supply and demand situation 
“still is going to be close.” 

The agency pointed to the produc- 
tion loss during the recent oil strike 
added to an expected consumption 
increase along the East Coast as a 
predicate for this viewpoint. 

An offsetting factor, PAD noted, 
was a “favorable trend in refining 
so that the East Coast is operating 
at more than 99% of capacity and 
the Gulf Coast, more than 95% with 
an “upward” trend on _ distillate 
yields. 

Navy Special Problem—oOn yet an- 
other price front, PAD is pondering 
possibility of sending to Economic 
Stabilizer Putnam a counter pro- 
posal on the method of handling a 
Navy Special fuel oil price increase, 
providing probably for complete price 
deconirol, as opposed to the OPS sug- 
gestion that General Overriding Reg- 
ulation 29 be used. 

GOK 29 would permit a price in- 
crease if it could be shown that pres- 
ent ceilings are interfering with de- 
fense production. However, supply- 
ing companies would have to apply 
individually and would have to make 
individual justifications for an in- 
crease. 

At this point, another “East Coast 
case” seems to be in the making with 
the final decision possibly being made 
by Acting Defense Mobilizer John R. 
Steelman. 


Frontier Ups Crude Runs — 
Despite OWIU ‘Strike’ 


CHEYENNE, Wyo. - Crude 
throughput at Frontier Refining Co.’s 
13,000 b/d refinery here was boosted 
to 10,000 b/d July 2 through the use 
of supervisory and technical person- 
nel following a strike which idled 
the plant June 22, according to Harry 
A. Brown, vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. 

Although the company says Local 
574, Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO) representing 108 operating em- 


ployes, called the strike, the union 1s 
claiming a lockout. 

Frontier said the union served 
strike notices on two occasions prior 
to June 22, only to postpone the 
walkout after the company had 
started shutting down refinery units. 
After the third strike notice, com- 
pany again started shutting down 
units, but this time refused to re- 
sume operations when OWIU sought 
a new postponement, 

OWIU has filed an “unfair labor 
practices” petition with National 
Labor Relations Board in Denver as 
result, with the company submitting 
reply. 

Mr. Brown told NPN that agree- 
ment was reached with OWIU to in- 
crease wages 15c an hour and shift 
differentials to 6c and 12c, in line 
with Wage Stabilization Board 
recommendation, but that negotia- 
tions broke down over questions in- 
volving retroactive pay to Jan. 1, 
change in shift schedules and rights 
of management. 

He asserted that Frontier's aver- 
age straight time rates are 5c to 
7c higher than those paid by any 
other oi] company in that area. 

Frontier signed a firm one-year 
contract with AFL.craft workers in 
the plant June 15. It reported these 
AFL maintenance employes have 
been crossing OWIU picket lines to 
report for work. OWIU contract ex- 
pired June 1. Plant has total of 
220 employes. 

Company said it is presently re- 
ceiving crude by pipe line and ship- 
ping out products. In addition to 
units now in operation, it plans to 
start up the remaining units short- 
ly. 


Double-Barreled Price Rise 


WASHINGTON—Oil industry cus- 
tomers in [istrict of Columbia re- 
ceived a double-barrelled jolt July 1 
with heating oil prices going up 0.8c 
a gal. and the gasoline tax being 
increased from 4c to 5c a gal. 


Fuel Oil Group Hires Wolfe 


CHICAGO—Lee R. Wolfe has been 
employed as executive secretary for 
Burning Oil Distributors Assn. He 
formerly was with Illinois Manufac- 
turers Assn., Chrysler Corp. and at 
one time was city manager of Keno- 
sha, Wis. 
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Truman Backs Paley Report as Basis 
For U.S. Policy; Imports Plan Hit 


NPN News Bureau 
WASHINGTON—The National Se- 
curity Resources Board has been 
handed by President Truman the job 
of converting into specific legislation 
within 60 days the recommendations 
of the President's Materials Policy 
(Paley) Commission. (For details of 
the Paley report, see NPN June 25, 
p. 9.) 

In the meantime, the President 
suggested, Congress would do well 
to read the report—which he praised 
highly—and ponder well the necessity 
and means for squeezing the most 
out of the nation’s shrinking re- 
sources. 

The report itself won generally fa- 
vorable comment from most quar- 
ters, but it obviously could not meet 
with universal approval on all de- 
tails. 

Imports Protest-—General Counsel 
Russell B. Brown, Independent Pe- 
troleum Assn. of America, voiced the 
proposal that any legislation on oil 
imports arising from the report be 
laced with provisions from the Na- 
tional Petroleum Council's policy 
guarding “flexibility” and the en- 
couragement of the domestic petro- 
leum industry. 

He explained his viewpoint in this 
fashion: 

“The report leaned very strongly 
toward freeing materials in general 
from any import restrictions.” How- 
ever, he added that in the case of 
oil, the report recognized that im- 
ports of petroleum should not be per- 
mitted to interfere with the develop- 
ment of reserves of oil in this country. 

“The recommendation for separate 
legislation on imports might be im- 
proved by including provisions of the 
National Petroleum Council’s nation- 
al oil policy to the effect that the 
‘implementation of an import policy, 
therefore, should be flexible so that 
adjustments may readily be made 
from time to time,’ and that the pol- 
icy ‘will encourage exploration and 
development efforts in the domestic 
industry and which will make avail- 
able a maximum supply of domestic 
oil to meet the needs of the nation.’ ” 


Mr. Brown charged that the State 
Department, by including petroleum 
in many reciprocal trade agreements, 
“has been trading and trafficking 
with the security of our country.” 

On the commission report as a 
whole, Mr. Brown noted that: 

1. It was “thorough” and “the 
obvious conclusion is that any care- 
ful analysis reveals the importance 
of oil and gas in the development and 
security of our nation.” 

2. “The danger of perennial tam- 
pering with depletion rates was em- 
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phasized,” and as in many studies 
by impartial groups, “the depletion 
factor and intangible development 
rights have been found to be basic 
to the continuance of our petroleum 
supplies.” 

Plenty of Oil—-However, import 
recommendations by the Paley group 
drew scathing comments from Sena- 
tor Malone (R., Nev.) who charged 
on the Senate floor that the commis- 
sion was “misrepresenting” the po- 
tential U. S. resources of oil and 
other basic raw materials in “an at- 
tempt to convince the American peo- 
ple to turn their backs on our Ameri- 
can system and enter into a program 
of exploiting the world for a cource 
of cheap raw materials.” 

Mr. Malone asserted that America 
probably would not exhaust its nat- 
ural petroleum underground “with- 
in 100 or 200 years.” He said that pe- 
troleum from shale is “ready to go 
any time we run short of oil’ and 
oil from coal could be obtained any 
time by putting “heat on the labora- 
tories” and giving management 
“plenty of money.” 

He called the report “one of the 
most dangerous ... ever made to 
the American people.” 

Truman Request—tIn his message 
to Congress, Mr. Truman said: 

“1. I am transmitting the commis- 
sion’s report to the Congress. I am 
not at this time asking for action on 
specific recommendations, but rather 
I am calling the entire document to 
the attention of Congress with the 
hope that it will be studied by each 
member and by the appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress. 


“2. I am directing the National Se- 
curity Resources Board to undertake 
a continuing review of the entire ma- 
terials situation, as recommended in 
the commission's report. The Nation- 
al Security Resources Board will of 
course need adequate funds if this 
activity is to be carried out effec- 
tively, and I hope the Congress will 
provide needed appropriations for this 
vital project. 


“3. I am also asking the National 
Security Resources Board to organ- 
ize a special task force recruited 
from various government agencies to 
study the detailed recommendations 
of the commission and to give me 
within no more than 60 days sug- 
gestions for carrying them out. 


“4. IT am asking the heads of de- 
partments and agencies concerned 
with the materials problem to study 
the report and to advice me through 
the National Security Resources 
Board, within no more than 60 days, 
what steps they believe are appro- 





priate in implementing these recom- 
mendations as they pertain to their 
respective agencies. 

“5. I am directing Bureau of the 
Budget to make a comprehensive re- 
view from an organizational stand- 
point of the operations of the execu- 
tive branch with respect to the ma- 
terials problem, and to advise me of 
its findings within no more than 60 
days.” 


Deaths 


Howard Cooper, 61, manager of 
technical services of the lubricating 
sales division of Sinclair Refining 
Co., died June 27, in Bronxville, N. Y.., 
after a long illness. 

He joined Sinclair in Chicago in 
1922 as assistant supervising engi- 
neer of the lubrication department, 
and was transferred to New York 
in 1932. He was promoted to chief 
engineer in 1937, and in 1950 was ap- 
pointed to the position he held at the 
time of his death. 

From April 1942 to September 
1945, he was chief of the lubricants 
and containers section of the mar- 
keting division of PAW in Washing- 
ton. He was a former president and 
director of the National Lubricating 
Grease Institute and a member of 
the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, Society of Automotive En- 
gineers, American Society of Lubrica- 
tion Engineers, and American Society 
for Testing Materials. 

* « * 

William E. Minshall, 75, president 
and chairman of the board of Poca- 
hontas Oil Corp., Cleveland, died 
July 6 at his summer home on 
Kelleys Island, Ohio. 

Pocahontas Oil was founded by Mr. 
Minshall’s brother, T. A. Minshall, in 
1921. 

A lawyer as well as an oil man, 
Mr. Minshall received his law degree 
in 1900 from the Ohio State Universi- 
ty. In 1934, Mr. Minshall acted as 
a conciliator in the four week strike 
of gasoline station operators in Cleve- 
land. 

He served two terms as mayor of 
East Cleveland and installed the 
suburb’s first charter government. 

Surviving are his widow, with 
whom he celebrated his 50th wedding 
anniversary last September, two 
sons, Charles T., who is vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Poca- 
hontas Oil, and William, secretary 
of the company. Also surviving is a 
daughter, Mrs, Harry Jackson. 

* * * 

A. Roy Allison, 67, secretary-treas- 
urer of Stevens Grease and Oil Co., 
Cleveland, died July 7 at his home in 
Shaker Heights, Ohio. 

Born and educated in Cleveland, 
Mr. Allison had been _ secretary- 
treasurer of Stevens Grease and Oil 
since 1930. 

Surviving are his daughter, Mrs. 
Adele Allison Ford, and a grandchild. 
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Marketers Should Map Turnpike Policies NOW 


The question of whether the many proposed—and some 
even now building—limited access auto highways will 
make for monopolistic distribution of gasoline, and other 
merchandise, or will contribute to the free competition 
which has built up the auto and oil industries, is rising 
rapidly and demands an immediate and frank considera- 
tion by all those affected. 


Once these roads get well into the planning stage it will 
be hard to change their character from catering to mon- 
opolistic sale of gasoline to free competition. As these 
roads are put into use, within the next five to ten years, 
the form of merchandising of petroleum products alone, 
along their rights-of-way, can have a material effect on 
the degree of competition within the oil industry, because 
any company drawing much business from one of these 
roads will be in a favored competitive situation as against 
its competitors. 

Also that oil company will be discriminated in favor of 
by government because the government will be “making”’ 
so much money off selling the “monopoly” for the sale 
of the gasoline and TBA privileges that public officials 
will do all they can to increase the “profit” they will 
have to spend or to get “credit for’. These officials will 
not be interested in strengthening competition, but chiefly 
in what will give them more political prestige and pa- 
tronage. All of which augurs ill for the oil companies, 
big and little, who cannot get this gasoline selling ‘‘mon- 
opoly” through the heart of their sales territory. 


Immediate consideration of this menace could well be 
given by the several score of representatives of state oil 
jobbing associations who will meet the end of July at 
Traverse City, Mich., as the National Oil Jobbers’ Coun- 
cil. The Independent in gasoline marketing is the citizen 
most likely to be most hurt by this new form of state 
road gasoline monopoly. Also, the members of this council 
and their association members throughout the nation are 
in the strongest political position to make the most ef- 
fective fight against this new form of monopoly. 


A campaign against any roaG monopoly on gasoline, if 
that is finally determined as the position of the Inde- 
pendents, should not be expensive nor call for the work 
of expensive experts. Oil marketers themselves already 
know about selling gasoline along roads and if they so 
decide, could quickly decide on a policy which might 
well be about as follows: 


That no merchandise of any kind shall be sold on 
government right-of-way or land procured by gov- 
ernment, alongside of government or privately owned 
limited access highways; using the right of eminent 
domain, either by private merchandisers or by the 
government; all offerings of merchandise shall be 
at such a distance from the right-of-way as to avoid 
any traffic congestion that would interfere with free 
access to the roadway. 


The foregoing is a quick statement of the objective 
of those objecting to anyone being given a monopoly 
of selling merchandise on these highways. Modification 
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may be permitted for supplying the motorist who has 
run dry but even so he should be taken off the highway 
as soon as possible. Toilet and quick food facilities should 
also be off the highway, else the traffic to those facili- 
ties will block the roadway or put the government to 
great expense to provide parking space. Once such park- 
ing space is given by the state, the pressure to permit 
the sale of merchandise thereat undoubtedly will be most 
powerful, so the answer well may be to keep the high- 
way strictly for transit-movement-only and let private 
enterprise provide the toilets and food and gasoline pumps 
on private property. 

If government is permitted to build, even though it 
does not operate, merchandising and restroom buildings 
on highway rights-of-way, there is no telling the extent 
to which this will be done. Some of the high speed high- 
ways out of New York are today equipped with quite 
magnificent buildings, mostly highjacked out of major 
oil companies for the privilege of selling gasoline. With 
politics getting more into the situation, it is easy to en- 
vision buildings of great magnificence and size erected 
for all kinds of purposes with government money and 
according to the desires of the government favorites, 
to house most every kind of activity by which these gov- 
ernment pets can make some money. 


Look at what the government has been doing the past 


.20 years, and what it is doing today. Consider the mink 


coats and refrigerators and the “divine right of kings’ 
decrees, against the possibility of having business enter- 
prises make the roadway “self-supporting” ? 

It is easy to conceive that in the name of “the common 
people” and the “welfare of humanity” and “fair employ- 
ment” and what-not, that these roads§ would be dedicated 
to all sorts of things that would make money for the 
faithful. In fact, judging from what Truman said at the 
dedication of a couple of dams in the Ozarks last week, 
all the creek beds alongside of roads, and there are a lot 
of them, will be ornamented with dams to “conserve” 
water supply, “stop flood damage” and supply electricity 
for everyone. How easy then would it be to add some 
fancy merchandising places, gasoline pumps and toilets 
on any paralleling roadways? 

Some major oil companies, it is known, that have a 
monopoly on some of these roads are already sick of it 
And another, the Esso Standard Oil Co. is urging that 
no monopoly be given to these new roads for gasoline 
sales. The company is undoubtedly prompted to this posi- 
tion by foreseeing all the dangers of government getting 
into gasoline supply and killing off much competition, 
not to say gypping the gasoline markets where it may 
dominate gasoline outlets. 

NPN is now completing a series of stories on these new 
roadways of the future, their extent and effect on the 
oil industry. There will of course, be additional stories, for 
the many angles of the subject will never be exhausted. 
Probably the most important angle will be the danger of 
gasoline monopolies. 

But in the meantime, the industry should organize itself 
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first for sound study of the problem and second for action. 
The National Oil Jobbers Council, with its widespread 
membership over the country and its grass roots political 
contacts, is the first and an ideal agency for inaugurat- 
ing this study and the campaign for the whole oil indus- 


in money order. 


try to insure to the users of these roads continued healthy 


and open competition for their gasoline business by pri- 


vately owned and operated enterprise. 


The recent report of the Paley Commission to the Presi- 
dent on what this country will look like 25 years hence 
is one every business man should study from now on. 
It is not the report of a bunch of bureaucrats putting out 
argument for more workers (7?) on their payroll, but 
the report of a group of business men who have attempted 
with sound advice to see American business 25 years 


hence. 


While the report has been well reported and condensed 


in various publications still it probably is something that 
should be in every business office for reference, so for a 
copy write to the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and send $6.25 








He thinks not well that thinks not again— 
George Herbert. 


Editorials are written to stimulate discussion, 
because it is only through discussion that a na- 
tion, an industry or a company can arrive at 
sound decisions. NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS al- 
ways welcomes comments on its editorials. 


Please write Warren C. Platt, Editor, 1213 
West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 











July 15 Clean-up Date Set on Oil Wage Hike OK’s 


WASHINGTON—The Wage Sta- 
bilization Board expects to complete 
all authorizations for oil industry 
wage hikes by July 15—and perhaps 
even sooner—a WSB staff member 
said July 7. 

He said the agency already had ap- 
proved about 250 to 300 of total of 
between 500 and 600 applications it 
had received. 

Handling of moct applications is 
routine because WSB had set up 
standards for “automatic” approvals 
of all requests which conform to 15c 
an hour wage hike, with 6c and 12c 
shift differentials, and, in some cases, 
retroactivity payments. 

WSSB said about 25 cases, however, 
were being sent to appeals and re- 
view group because these contracts 
differed to some extent from “pat- 
tern” settlement. 

Agency said principal cause of de- 
lay on approvals arose from _ the 
fact that in some instances compa- 
nies and unions submitted other pro- 
posed adjustments in addition to ba- 
sic factors concerning wage increases, 
shift differentials and retroactivity. 
WSB is not acting now on these ad- 
ditional requests, but is simply ap- 
proving basic settlements and leav- 
ing other points for later action. 

WSB said some contracts are on a 
percentage increase basis rather than 
a cents-per-hour hike. These are be- 
ing approved if percentage increase 
does not boost the bargaining unit’s 
average above 15c an hour. That is, 
some employes might get an increase 
of more than 15c but average for the 
unit must not exceed that ceiling. 

WSB staff also is holding up con- 
tracts which give a percentage in- 
crease but specify a minimum. The 
staff itself is not authorized to ap- 
prove such contracts because instruc- 
tions it received from the board were 
that increases must apply evenly 
across the board. These contracts are 
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being routed to the board itself for 
action, but indications were that they 
would not be approved until adjusted 
to make the same percentage apply 
to all jobs. 

One reason for large number of 
applications is that many companies 
are giving raises to non-union em- 
ployes to make them conform to un- 
ion wage hikes. 

New WSB Setup—Vice Chairman 
Benjamin Aaron, Wage Stabilization 
Board, declared July 7 that agency’s 
“enforcement case analysis and proc- 
essing and issuance of interpretations 
and rulings will continue un- 
changed provided sufficient funds are 
available to carry on such activities.” 

WSB will be reconstituted and be- 
gin operations July 30 in accordance 
with congressional mandate. Mem- 
bers must be confirmed by Senate. 

New board, Mr. Aaron pointed out, 
will be stripped of disputes settle- 
ment power which brought congres- 
sional storm because of steel case 
handling. 

“Meantime, all existing WSB regu- 
lations (with exception of farm la- 
bor orders) remain in operation and 
will continue in effect through April 
30, 1953, unless altered by the new 
board,” Aaron said. 

He said the national board and 14 
regional boards ‘will continue proc- 
essing the present backlog of some 
13,000 wage adjustment petitions, re- 
quests for rulings and interpreta- 
tions,” some pending dispute cases 
“and any new wage adjustment peti- 
tions received.” 

Mr. Aaron noted that the wage 
controls amendment voted by Con- 
gress exempts some 2,000,000 small 
business establishments employing 
eight or less workers, effective 
July 30. 

He said that the exemption will 
not apply, however, to all establish- 
ments in eight-or-less-employe cate- 
gory since the President may desig- 


nate certain businesses where wage 
controls will remain in effect. 

Also, Mr. Aaron emphasized, con- 
trols do not apply on wages of $1 
per hour or less which may be ad- 
justed upward to $1 per hour with- 
out reference to wage stabilization 
regulations. 

Certified public accountants were 
exempted, along with professional en- 
gineers, Mr. Aaron pointed out. 


OWIU Says Sinclair Sought 
Nine Separate Contracts 


DENVER-—-Sinclair sought to split 
its nationwide contract with Oil 
Workers International Union (CIO) 
into nine separate contracts during 
negotiations in New York which 
ended with an agreement July 2 on a 
new one-year nationwide contract ac- 
cording to the OWIU publication. 

OWIU said the company wanted 
separate contracts for each of its 
six refineries covered by national 
agreement, one for production, one 
for pipe line and one for research 
laboratory workers. 

OWIU Vice President B. J. Schafer, 
who headed the union delegation in 
Sinclair talks, was quoted in the 
publication as saying: 

“This is the year that we must 
maintain a good contract. We do not 
know what lies ahead. In addition to 
the uncertainties of the international 
situation and the effects of this sit- 
uation on employment and wages in 
this country, we also face the dan- 
ger that within less than a year a 
very hostile administration will be in 
Washington. 

“If we do have such a hostile ad- 
ministration in Washington, unions 
are going to have to fight hard to 
survive and to hang on to the gains 
already made. 

“We can’t afford to give up any- 
thing now. We don’t know how long 
it will be before we have a chance 
to regain anything we lose now, or 
to gain any new improvements.” 
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Why the Oil Industry Should Have 
An API Supplier-Jobber Committee 


This article by Walter Hochuli, general sales manager 
of The Texas Co., is replacing the usual column of NPN’s 
East Coast Editor Raymond E. Bjorkback, who is on 
vacation. Mr. Hochuli is author of the plan for an API 
jobber-supplier committee. 


Why have a supplier-jobber com- 
mittee of the API? What can it hope 
to accomplish? These are a couple 
of pretty reasonable questions so let’s 
look at some answers. 


“A committee” says the dictionary 
“is a group of persons appointed or 
elected to do some special thing”. 
What special thing is this committee 
to do? It is to assist these two very 
important groups within the petro- 
leum industry to better understand 
each other’s problems and to help 
in solving them. Contrary to the be- 
lief of many, the interests of these 
two units of petroleum marketing 
are very similar, and the greater the 
knowledge one has of the other’s ac- 
tivities, the lesser will be the differ- 
ences of opinion. Man seldom fears 
the things he understands, but he ques- 
tions and doubts about the unex- 
plained. 


During the early PAW days of 
World War II, jobbers were flooding 
us with complaints and questions, 
but after we appointed a jobber com- 
mittee within PAW, headed by a job- 
ber, these questions soon disappeared. 
Why? Only because there was a 
forum where the jobber knew he 
could be heard, so he ao longer had 
cause for fear or suspicion. This com- 
mittee will be a place to talk things 
over with people who know our busi- 
ness. That’s “why a committec.” 


What can such a committee hope 
to accomplish? First of all it will 
bring about a better understanding 
between these two groups. It will de- 
velop helpful ideas for better market- 
ing and a keener competitive spirit. 
Nothing can be gained by airing our 
differences in public print or delivered 
oratory, except to create the impres- 
sion among outsiders that the indus- 
try is feuding. The committee will be 
in a position to develop helpful infor- 
mation that will enable all phases of 
our industry to do a betier job of 
serving the public, An individual job- 
ber is hardly in a position to compile 
statistics and make factual studies, 
but a qualified group such as this can 
do so and make them available for 
any jobber who asks, provided the 
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By Walter Hochuli 


studies do not involve future supply 
and demand relationships. 

Every day, experts and men who 
have made this industry their life’s 
work are writing articles and making 
speeches containing information that 
has extreme value to all of us in 
the business, but all too frequently we 
miss the article or perhaps do not 
quite get the full meaning of the 
point the writer is trying to develop. 
This committee, if it functions as I 
am sure it will, can circulate these 
messages to all who show interest. 

“My only problem” said one jobber 
to me “is my margin.” Your margin 
is not a problem; it is an item in the 
contract between buyer and seller and 
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should be resolved by them, This 
committee will not discuss margins, 
prices or territory, both because such 
discussions would be illegal and be- 
cause they are the private business 
of two individuals, supplier and cus- 
tomer, not the business of anyone else. 

The committee will do all it can 
for better marketing, for better service 
to the public and for better and more 
efficient distribution of a vital nec- 
essity without interfering with any- 
one’s private and personal business. 
That’s what the committee can and 
will accomplish. 

Some may feel that this proposed 
committee will be too limited in scope 
and authority to do very much, and 
there is some justification for that 
feeling. Remember, however, that this 
is a new idea within the Marketing 
Division of the API, and we must 
feel our way. The resolution provides 
that there should be in attendance on 
the committee at least one (I recom- 
mend two) lawyers at all meetings, 
and with the help of practical mar- 
keters, this group will expand and de- 
velop as rapidly and to whatever ex- 
tent our laws and good business 
judgment permit. 


Dealers Criticize ‘Hands Off' Policy 
Of Suppliers Toward Union Organizing 


Justly, or not, 

large oil compan- 

ies are being criticised by their deal- 

ers in two of Chicago’s suburbs for 

capitulating to and tacitly support- 

ing the teamster union’s methods in 

a current membership drive in the 

villages of Desplaines and Park 
Ridge. 

The dealers admit the problem is 
more easily stated than solved. They 
believe, however, that their suppliers 
have failed them in the union’s “put 
up or shut up” deal. For a $25 initia- 
tion fee for each regular employe 
plus $3 per month per man, the 
union will let the dealers continue 
to get gasoline—but no pay, no gaso- 
line, they say. 


At this writing, Park Ridge is 
just beginning to feel the pressure 
being put on by union organizers. 
In Desplaines, however, 20 of the 24 
dealers have signed contracts which 
dealers declare they didn’t want to 
sign and which employes didn’t want, 


By Frank Holman 


even though each station thus virtual- 
ly becomes a closed shop. 

Although an appeal was made to 
the State’s Attorney’s office, the 
dealers point out that the union 
representatives do nothing, or say 
nothing, that would “stand up in 
court.”’ One dealer said, “They don’t 
come out and make any actual 
threats, but you know from what 
they say, the way they say it, and 
the way they act, that you'd better 
give them the money if you want to 
stay in business.” 

The dealers say their suppliers, 
with their expensive legal depart- 
ments, have let them down when 
they came to them for advice. 
“They’re afraid of these hoodlums, 
and they’re afraid to give us advice 
that would help us fight them,” was 
the statement of one of these deal- 
ers, echoed by several others. 

One dealer reluctantly told this 
reporter, “Sure, I gave up and signed 
You can’t beat them, either. How 
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do you expect to, when the big oil 
companies are afraid of them? All 
of us asked our suppliers what we 
should do. And you know the answer 
we got?—‘You’re an Independent 
business man, and you'll have to 
handle it yourself.’ We asked them 
if they could shut off our gasoline. 
They said, ‘Yes, they can shut off 
your gasoline.’ How’s that for help 
from a big oil company with big- 
time lawyers?” 

In addition to the money angle 
involved, three dealers said the 
union’s drive has stirred up an em- 
ploye problem at a time when good 
men were difficult to get and keep. 
Two dealers said their men threat- 
ened to quit rather than pay the 
union’s demands. Both said they 
“shelled out” $25 for each employe’s 
initiation fee and $9 for three month’s 
dues for each man. The third dealer 
said his oldest and best employe quit 
and took a job in another line of 
business at less money. “It’s going 
to be hard to replace him,” he added. 

One small dealer, operating his sta- 
tion in partnership with a close rela- 
tive who works as a part-time em- 
Ploye, said he belonged to the “regu- 
lar” dealer organization “because I 
thought it was a good thing. Now, 
I’m not so sure because they want 
me to sign up (with the teamsters), 
too, even though we don’t hire any- 
body. Their contract,” he explained, 
(Article II, paragraph 2) “says there 
can be only one owner.” 

Nearly every dealer has asked the 
union organizers the natural ques- 
tion—“What’s in it for me?” In 
addition to not having pickets on the 
driveway and not having gasoline de- 
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liveries shut off, the dealers have 
been told that the union “works on 
better margins for the _ boys.” 
Another dealer was promised “a good 
burial.”” The dealer smiled and said, 
“I don’t know whether he meant if 
I did, or didn’t sign up.” 


The common observation among 
those dealers who have already signed 
is that their suppliers “seem to 
breathe easier after we sign up. We 
weren’t afraid, and still aren’t. We 
just didn’t get any help or advice.” 

While one dealer seemed sympa- 
thetic with his supplier’s position 
during the refinery strike, none were 
aware of the big issues such a co- 
operative fight would raise. 


One large supplier, particularly bit- 
ter about secondary boycotts during 
the strikes and slowness in whch they 
were acted upon, said, “just try to 
get an injunction from the National 
Labor Relations Board in time to do 
any good.” Others said that inser- 
tion by the union in their present 
membership drive of the always 
touchy question of prices and mar- 
gins, would in itself keep the com- 
panies out of it because of constant 
threat of expensive antitrust suits and 
“bad headlines” in the daily press. 
There also is the threat, they said, 
of being charged with being anti- 
union and the using of big-company 
profits and big legal staffs to “break” 
the unions. 


All of which leaves the question 
unanswered, of course, as to why sup- 
pliers don’t tell their dealers these 
things instead of bluntly saying “you 
are an independent business man and 
we can’t help you.” 


Oil Men Split on Value of Keeping 
Stations Open for Night Shoppers 


By Frank Breese, Pacific Coast Editor 


Night shopping 

has got mer- 

chants guessing, including those who 
sell petroleum products. 

There is more and more night 
shopping, as communities in the West 
set aside certain evenings to keep 
their stores open. But the big ques- 
tion is still unanswered—Does it real- 
ly perk up total business volume? 

One oil company reported that deal- 
ers have found the, extra expense of 
staying open on shopping nights paid 
off. Another in Los Angeles said it 
has not affected business materially. 

Some of the reports show how baf- 
fling buying habits are. 

Harry Morrison, official of the Los 
Angeles Downtown Business Men’s 
Assn., told NPN that the city’s lead- 
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ing retailers are divided in their 
opinion as to whether night hours 


-really help business. 


In 1949, some of the downtown Los 
Angeles stores decided to start the 
business day at noon on Mondays 
and remain open until 9 p.m. Satur- 
day had been the best shopping day 
and Monday the poorest. 

Very shortly, Monday became the 
best day and Saturday next best. 
Last year several of the big down- 
town department stores stayed open 
Friday nights as well as Monday. 
Soon, however, some dropped the Fri- 
day night schedule and reported that 
it didn’t pay to keep open. (That in- 
cluded Bullock’s, Barker Bros. and 
May Co.). Others (Broadway De- 
partment Store, Eastern-Columbia, 


Milliron’s and J. W. Robinson) con- 
tinued open Friday nights. The lat- 
est rating lists Monday as the best 
day; Friday, second and Saturday, 
third. 

“The question that can’t be an- 
swered is whether the week is an» 
better,’ said Mr. Morrison. “It has 
to be compared with the previous 
year. But even so, there are other 
factors, such as normal increases, 
buying power, etc. You still can’t 
tell what the volume would have been 
if the stores had not kept open.” 

Mr. Morrison said the reason for 
the move toward night shopping is 
not clear. One suggestion, he said, 


‘is that it’s a hang-over from World 


War II, when many women worked 
during the day and shopped at nigh’. 


A marketing official of one of the 
oil majors said his company has 
been observing night buying closely. 
So far, there has been no direct ei- 
fect on the dealer outlets. 

“In one important community, we 
have a station that’s always open 
nights,” he related. “When the stores 
stayed open on Friday, business at 
that station continued good. But it 
didn’t get any better. 

“Three of our other stations in that 
vicinity opened on Fridays, but they 
didn’t reflect the increases that the 
retail stores did. 

“It seems that when people go out 
to do night shopping, they think of 
the things they want at the stores 
rather than service buying. One class 
of business that does get some of 
their trade is the drive-in restau- 
rants.” 

Another company, though, reported 
that its dealers who stayed open have 
enjoyed an extra spurt of business 
on community shopping nights. 

“As a result, more and more are 
gradually keeping open nights,” a 
company representative stated. 


* * * 


Oil companies continually urge 
dealers to remain open evenings re- 
gardless of shopping nights designat- 
ed by communities. They argue that 
a dealer makes himself more com- 
petitive and stands to get business 
that he might lose were his station 
closed. 

Big problem there is the high cost 
of manpower. Shops which have ore 
or two shopping nights usually dont 
open until noon. So their payroil 
isn’t affected. Dealers can rarely a’- 
ford to keep their stations locked 
during the mornings. 

Summer evening pleasure driving 
has been cited by Signal Oil Co. as 4 
potential that would justify its dea’- 
ers in staying open nights. “In to- 
day’s competitive market,” Sign: ! 
urges, “catering to the customer 3 
convenience can mean a whale of + 
difference on the profit side.” 
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FAST SERVICE is goal of Socony-Vacuum multi-pump at Jersey City exit of Holland Tunnel, opened May 7. Dealer outlet offers 
motorists gasoline, oil, and water service in 60 seconds. Self-service area (air, water, vacuum cleaning) is in right background 


What's Happening to Multi-Pumps in East 


Majors Are Building Some for Big-Volume Traffic 
With Fast, Complete Service a ‘Must’ at Islands 


The multiple pump type of service 
station is becoming more prominent 
in the East as several companies are 
adopting the big layouts for particu- 
lar locations. 

Generally these multi-pumps are 
built along heavily-travelled boule- 
vards or streets where there is a 
heavy volume of traffic which must 
be serviced rapidly. The design of 
the station layout is such that it gives 
the motorist the feeling that there 
is plenty of room for him to drive in, 
even though his speed may be com- 
paratively fast. At these stations the 
driver expects—and receives—fast 
and complete service. 

Another feature of these multi- 
pumps is the emphasis placed on 
TBA. These stations have prominent 
and effective display space for mer- 
chandise, and the attendants make 
a strong bid for business at the 
island. 

Four of these eastern multi-pumps 
are described herewith— 

1. Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.’s multi- 
pump in Jersey City, N. J., provides 
6\\-second service on the pump island. 
There also is a self-serve area where 
motorists may vacuum their cars, 
fil tires with air, etc. 

2. Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
eastern division, has erected one of 
the big stations at Rochester, N. Y., 
which features prominent TBA dis- 
Piays and offers complete and fast 
S«rvice. 
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3. Esso Standard Oil Co.’s new 
Camden, N. J., multi-pump is built 
for fast service and the company 
believes the station is the largest 
branded outlet in the world. 


4. Sun Oil Co.’s multi-pump at 
Camden, N. J., is designed to adapt 
it to a fast-speed highway where a 
slight bend in the boulevard dictated 
that the pump positions be readily 
approachable to fast-entering cars 


COMPLETE IS- 
LAND SERVICE is 
speeded at Socony 
Jersey City multi- 
pump by island fa- 
cilities for motor 
oil, air, water, 
windshield _clean- 
ing and paperwork. 
Dealer Chris Dam- 
meyer is shown fil)- 
ing out credit slip 
on stand that has 
containers for mon- 
ey (bills and sil- 
ver), maps and 
other tourist aids 


with a minimum of change in direc- 
tion necessary. 


One-Minute Service 


Socony-Vacuum provides 60-sec- 
ond service to motorists at the island 
of the first Mobilgas multi-pump sta- 
tion in Metropolitan New York area. 

Here is how the “60-second work- 
out” operates: 

Attendant A—Pumps 14 gals. of 
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MULTI-PUMPS 


IN THE EAST 





gasoline in 50 seconds; collects pay- 
ment and thanks customer in 10 sec- 
onds. 

Attendant B—Cleans windshield in 
15 seconds; checks and adds crank- 
case oil in 25 seconds; fills radiator 
in 20 seconds. 

Attendant C—Cleans rear window 
in 10 seconds; inflates tires in 50 
seconds. 

Each of these men is trained to 
move swiftly and each follows a 
regular pattern, Socony says. Most 
customers do not demand such serv- 
ice, but it is available if they do. 

The multi-pump station is located 
at 169 Fourteenth St., Jersey City, 
N. J., just outside the Holland Tun- 
nel exit. It was redesigned by So- 
cony, being converted from a con- 
ventional station. The result has been 
a 40% boost in gasoline gallonage and 
a doubling of TBA sales and lubri- 
cation jobs, the company says. 

Dealer Chris Dammeyer, who op- 
erates the station with his brother 
Frank, attributes the increased sales 
to modern equipment and his large 
working force. 


Station Layout—One unusual fea- 
ture about the station is the provision 
of a self-serve section where the mo- 
torist can vacuum clean his car, in- 
flate tires and fill the radiator. 

With each of the six pump islands 
made a merchandising area, attend- 
ants can furnish the motorist with 
oil, air, water, gasoline, charge bat- 
teries, and fill out credit cards at 
the pump island without leaving the 
customer. 

The plot meagures 100 ft. by 200 
ft. The station now has.12 pumps, 
10 of which are placed at a 45 degree 
angle to the main thoroughfare with 
two pumps parallel to the side street. 
Pump islands have overhead horizon- 
tal fluorescent lights beneath flood- 
lights. Thirteen attendants work out 
of one large building of Socony-Vac- 
uum’s latest standard design. 

The old station had six pumps 
placed parallel to the street and was 


vicsanato 


EASE OF ENTRANCE and exit, plus prominent TBA display at back walls of sales 
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manned by seven men working out of 
three separate buildings. 

Open 24 hours a day, the station 
has two lubritoriums and carries a 
complete TBA line. 


Open Appearance 


Tide Water designed its multi- 
pump to handle a relatively high flow 
of motor traffic at the corner inter- 
section on which it is located. Com- 
pany felt there was an important 
need for efficient and prompt service 
at the pump island and this influ- 
enced the introduction of this multi- 
pump layout best suited for ease of 
ingress and egress. The pump islands 
are so arranged to provide unob- 
structed visibility of the station and 
the merchandise displayed inside. 

The building was designed to pro- 
vide a structure along modern archi- 


STRIP LIGHTING behind panel at ceiling illuminates TBA display in sales room 
Tide Water’s Rochester, N. Y., multi-pump 


station in Rochester, N. Y. 


tectural lines, pleasing eye appeal, 
functional characteristics to render 
efficient service, display of merchan- 
dise readily accessible to impulse 
sales of TBA lines. 

The structure is made of concrete 
block with stucco finish, and wood 
rafters and decking and built-up 
roofing. Interior floors are concrete. 

Office walls are plastered, rest- 
rooms tiled, and lubritorium and stor- 
age room concrete blocks, painted. 

Interior lighting is fluorescent in 
office and lubritorium ceilings, and 
above window bulkhead display areas. 
Cove reflector strip fixtures behind 
valence of display and merchandising 
units in lubritorium and sales room 
highlight that area. Incandescent fix- 
tures are used in restrooms and stor- 
age room. 

Floodlights and island mushrooms 


room and bays, are features of this Tide Wat: 
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LARGEST BRANDED STATION in world, is what Esso believes this station is—the company’s eight-island outlet in Camden, N. J. 
Each island has oil display, quick oil changer and water supply. “Extra” service area is in center of picture, beyond islands 


SERVICE AREA at Esso Camden, N. J., multi-pump has towers for air, water, air 
blast, windshield spray and vacuum cleaning 


with spots on top make up the ex- 
terior lighting. 


High Volume Design 


The Esso multi-pump outlet at 
Camden, N. J., operated by J. R. 
Rowan and J. J. McNulty is the re- 
sult of increased traffic flow on Ad- 
miral Wilson Blvd., principal artery 
leading to the Delaware Bridge to 
Philadelphia, and the industrial area 
of Camden. 

Station has 450 ft. frontage on 
Admiral Wilson Blvd., with a paved 
depth of 155 ft. Five entrance and 
exit ramps are spaced across the 
front, with an exit ramp to the side 
street at the end of the driveway. 


A 16-pump outlet, the plant has 
eight 4 x 16 ft. pump islands spaced 
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30 ft. apart. Islands are positioned 
at 90° angle with street and so lo- 
cated as to permit 52 ft. driveways 
on either side. In addition to two 
pumps, each island is equipped with 
motor oil display cabinet, quick oil 
changer and water outlet. 


Extra Services—To the rear of the 
service area and near the exit ramps 
are three 4 x 10 ft. service islands, 
also located 20 ft. apart. Each island 
is equipped with towers supplying air, 
water, air blast and windshield spray, 
and a suction cleaner equipped with 
a long-reach hose. Incidentally, wind- 
shield service is given at the pump 
islands. 

Station itself is 30 x 70 ft., finished 
in porcelain enamel and has three 
lube bays without doors. Each bay 
is equipped with a lift. Restrooms, 


employe rest and shower room, store- 
room with heating plant, display room 
and an office complete the building. 
The glassed-in office is back of the 
display room and permits full obser- 
vation of pump island and lubritorium 
areas. 

Dispensing gasoline is a remote 
control system operating off three 
10,800-gal. underground tanks. Tanks 
are coupled to a 5 h.p. self-priming 
centrifugal pump with piping installed 
to each of the pump islands. One unit 
pumps regular grade and the other 
premium. A third pumping unit is 
held in reserve. 

Pump islands are each lighted by 
16 ft. canopy type cathode light unit, 
while service islands each have a 
similar 8 ft. unit. Twenty-eight pole- 
mounted floodlights illuminate the ap- 
proaches and drives. Spotlight clus- 
ters atop pump and service island 
light building exterior. 


Diagonal Island Layout 


Sunoco considers its Camden multi- 
pump station to be topnotch because 
operating experience indicates that 
the particular layout permits fast, 
efficient service to large numbers of 
customers in an attractive setting. 

Multi-pump competition is ade- 
quately met with this five-island lay- 
out, and the number and position of 
the pumps meet the high volume de- 
mand of the locality, company says. 
The diagonal placement is considered 
ideal as the divided highway allows 
only one-way traffic entrance. 

TBA display is given prominence 
at the station with the entire back 
wall of the office and of both bays 
designed to attractively display stock. 
This is important to promote sales 
on the extremely heavy-traveled and 
fast-speed highway along which this 
station is located. 

A special eye-catching Sunoco sign 
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DIAGONAL LAYOUT of pump islands at Sun’s Camden, N. J., station is aimed at giving motorists easy entrance from curved 


is installed in place of the normal 
Diamond sign. This spells out Sunoco 
with animation and has been installed 
low for best visibility under the over- 
pass which is located just before the 
station in the approaching direction. 
Other signs and displays also are 
used to help attract business. 

Station Construction—The building 
used at this particular location is a 
prefabricated steel panel type due to 
poor soil conditions. This type of 
structure is lighter in weight than a 
normal masonry building. The ex- 
terior walls on the front and rest- 
room side are porcelain enamel pans, 
and the rear and wash bay exterior 
walls are painted steel flush panels. 


Interior walls and ceiling have steel 
pans, flush surface and are painted. 
The roof is a 1” x 6” roof sheathing 
with a 15-year composition roofing 
applied. 

Floors are natural concrete trow- 
eled to a hard smooth finish with 
a chemical floor hardener applied. 


Driveway paving base is New Jer- 
sey specification road gravel, with 
a 2” bituminous Amisite wearing sur- 
face, compacted to 1%” thickness. 

Island mats and approaches are 6” 
thick concrete. The entire driveway 
area is bound by a 6” high concrete 
curb except on the street side of the 
property. 

Five islands were constructed with 
provisions made for one additional 
island in the event it is required. The 
islands were laid-out so that they are 
parallel with the normal flow of traf- 
fic entering from the highway, so 
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highway. Self-service islands are at right 


that a minimum amount of car posi- 
tioning is required—much study was 
given to this phase of the layout. 

Each island is equipped with two 
pumps, both pumps being located on 
the approaching end of the struc- 
ture, and with a light standard 
equipped with air and water. The 
hoses are of the automatic rewind 
type. In addition to this there is an 
oil display receptacle provided on 
each island. 

There are two service islands, both 
being equipped with a commercial 
type vacuum cleaner set on a 4’ high 
concrete pedestal. Also an island light 
with air and water with automatic 
rewind device for hoses is provided. 

High-power 1,000-watt floodlights 
are placed at strategic points to pro- 
vide sufficient illumination for the 
high-speed traffic. Experiments are 
being carried out at this station on 
special types of horizontal fluorescent 
island lights. One type will be chosen. 


Chrysler Says New Cars Need 
Only Two Oil Changes a Year 


DETROIT—Current Chrysler six- 
cylinder and DeSoto V-8 cars com- 
ing off the assembly lines are 
equipped with new  “fluid-torque 
drive” believed to combine both en- 
gine and torque converter oil sys- 
tems for the first time and requiring 
only twice yearly oil changes in nor- 
mal driving, Chrysler Corp. told NPN 
July 2. 

The new converter supersedes one 
previously used on DeSoto V-8. 

The new combined oil system has 


no separate oil reservoir or oil cooler 
or separate pump, the company said. 
Engine pump drives oil for both the 
engine and torque converter, the 
crankcase serving as oil reservoir for 
both. When servicing, both the en- 
gine and converter are drained, but 
only the crankcase filled. Five min- 
utes’ engine running time distributes 
new oil properly. 

Company says 12 qts. of oil are re- 
quired for change, plus 1 qt. when 
filter also is changed. It estimates 
car owners thus will use only 26 
qts. of oil in year’s normal driving. 
It adds that engineering tests show 
useful life of motor oil is prolonged 
because of larger volume used at one 
time. 


Refiner Changes Name 


HOUSTON—The name of Taylor 
Refining Co. has been changed to 
Taylor Oil & Gas Co., which will op- 
erate the company’s crude produc- 
tion and refinery at Corpus Christi, 
refinery at Port Isabel and half-in- 
terest in McAllen gas field and cy- 
cling plant at McAllen, Tex. The man- 
agement personnel remains un- 
changed. The name change was made 
effective July 1. 


Gasoline Tax to Rise 


BOSTON — Governer Dever has 
signed a bill passed by the legislature 
increasing the Massachusetts gasoline 
tax 0.7c to 5c per gal., effective Jan. 
1, 1953. Increased levy is to finance 
$200,000,000 bond issue for highways. 
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Southern Independent Edging Big Station Chain North 


By NPN Staff Writer 

When the Billups “mirror” service 
stations appear in Kansas City and 
St. Louis, as is presently planned, 
they will attract new attention to one 
of the largest private brand gasoline 
narketers in the United States or 
Canada, The Billups Petroleum Co., 
of New Orleans, now sells in nine 
southern states, Texas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Flor- 
da, South Carolina, North Carolina, 
and Tennessee, 


W. L. Billups 
From a Pine Shack 
To 10-State Market 


IMPORTANT 


The venture into Missouri will add 
a tenth state, and will push the com- 
pany’s operations further north than 
it has ever tried to go before. Billups 
Petroleum has no lessee dealers op- 
erating its stations. All station per- 
sonnel are Billups employes, although 
president W. L. Billups prefers to 
describe the compensation of station 
managers as a “commission incen- 
tive” plan, rather than a salary basis. 

Although the company is 25 years 
old, it was not until postwar years 
that it hit on the idea of suspending 
a downward sloping mirror above 
broad merchandise display bins in 
back of large windows. A striking 
optical illusion is thereby obtained of 
massed rows of merchandise rising 
toward the ceiling. The station de- 
sign has been patented, and at pres- 
ent, construction details are confi- 
dential. 

Stress on TBA—Probably no other 
petroleum marketer buys and sells 
as wide a variety of TBA merchan- 
dise as does Billups. This is best il- 
lustrated by the entry of a Billups 
station in one of last year’s contests 
for the highest accessory total in a 
single sale. The total was not so 
remarkable for its size, as for the 
fact that the list of items bought was 
liberally sprinkled with such orna- 
mental accessories as mirrors, spot- 
lights, and quite a few dollars worth 
of “foxtails.” 

It should not be inferred that the 
Billups stations are no more than a 
series of outlets for small impulse 
items. The company sells more tires 
than some. major oil companies. In 
fact, the Federal tire, made by the 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Who's Kidding Whe ? 


ERY DAY big oil companies are basting to you motorists shoot the high quality 

aot partment Gr lin, YET WOT ORE OF THES WAS AUPERTIOED THE 

“WHOH OCTANE RATING! 

“TaY, We, THE Ou. PeTOLEp conan, oeLt TeX oo Te. 
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NEWSPAPER 
ADS like this half- 
page insertion are 
used by Billups to 
promote its high- 
,equality-at-low-cost 
gasoline sales 
theme 


United States Rubber Co., is sold only 
through Billups stations and those of 
two other petroleum marketers, the 
two Tide Water companies of New 
York and San Francisco. 

TBA merchandiser for the Billups 
organization is Hartford Hardin, who 
started to work in one of the Florida 
stations after military service in 
which he flew 73 missions as navi- 
gator and bom- 
bardier on a B-25 
bomber in the 
Southwest Paci- 
fic. 

It is no secret 
that one of the 
principal suppli- 
ers of gasoline 
for the Billups 
chain is the Bay 
Petroleum Com- 
pany’s refinery at 
Chalmette, out- 
side New Or- 
leans. Its other sources, as well as 
the company’s gallonage, or its com- 
petitive position are details the man- 
agement prefers not to divulge. 


Mr. Hardin 


How Company Began — The busi- 
ness was started in Greenwood, Miss., 
in 1927, by W. L. Billups and his 
brother, with $700 capital, put up by 
the brother. The first station was a 
“pine shack,” and gasoline was 
shipped in, a tank car at a time, from 
the old Boswell Oil Co., of Cincin- 
nati. Of three brothers once in the 
business, only president W. L. Billups 
is presently active. Speaking of their 
farm background, W. L. Billups com- 
ments: “We are all just country boys, 
and we can all go back to our Mis- 
sissippi plantation if the competition 
in the oil business gets too tough.” 


Gulf Research Reorganizes 
Chemistry Division 


PITTSBURGH—Gulf Research & 
Development Co. has divided its 
chemistry division into a product di- 
vision and a process division for 
greater efficiency and effectiveness 
in carrying out both phases of re- 
search activities. 

Activities of the process division 
will be devoted principally to new 
products development and to improv- 
ing existing products. It will include 
a product development section, an 
analytical section, an entomology 
section, and a service and supply unit. 

The process division is divided in- 
to three primary sections: (1) re- 
finery processes, concerned with re- 
fining methods and technology and 
operation of large scale pilot plants; 
(2) new processes section, engaging 
in new refining processes. déevelop- 
ment, and (3) petrochemical section, 
for further research in rapidly ex- 
panding petrochemistry field. 
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Every day and through the years = J 
a Butler Truck Tank is your best buy BU 












YOU want facts when you’re buying a truck tank. And the 
facts are that Butler Truck Tanks pay off in dollars and 
cents—with less down-time and maintenance. Any way you 
add it up—a Butler Truck Tank is your best buy. 


Prove this to yourself. Make a quick inspection of a 
Butler unit. Check each part, each detail of construction. 
You’ll see that all vital parts are reinforced to stand up 
longer. You’ll see features that assure faster, more efficient 
operation. Yet, none of these features sacrifices payload. 


If it’s not convenient for you to check a Butler Truck 
Tank personally, send for the free new guide offered on the 
next page. It gives you all the facts. 






"ECONOMICAL — Butler Model 148 Trick 
rape Available in 800, 850 and 1,000 gallon «spac 
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Butler Tanks have die-formed, deep-dished heads @ for greater 
strength. Double bulkheads ® stop unseen leakage between 
compartments and dangerous mixing and contamination of 
loads. Flanges © on double bulkheads face in opposite direc- 
tions so that welds can be checked. Threaded vent opening 
@® between double bulkheads is raised to prevent plugging of 
bottom drain by dirt and leaves, is threaded for easy fitting 
when testing. 


BUTLER LONG LIFE FEATURES shown above—or their design equivalents 
that follow local usage needs—are just a few of many quality features 
built into every Butler Truck Tank. Mail coupon below for a free 
illustrated check list of all these features. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. Galesburg, Ill. Richmond, Calif. Birmingham, Ala. Minneapolis, Minn. 


. For prompt reply, address: 
New FREE Guide BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7454 E. 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Missouri 
954 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Mi 
‘Helps you make sure you're Dept. 54, Richmond, California 
getting greater value, better 
quality when you buy a truck 
tank. Tells, step by step, what 
construction features to look 
- for when you buy. Handy, Name 
. pocket-size, completely illus- 
' trated. Write for it today. ; Firm 
There’s no obligation to you. 





Please send me______ copies of your new Truck Tank Guide. 
I understand that this does not obligate me in any way. 








Addr 





City. 
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MOBILE SCHOOL-HOUSE is 23-foot trailer equipped to give 
refresher tests to Standard of California motor transport drivers. 
Glenn Padgett, driver at El Segundo, Calif., refinery terminal, 
is entering trailer, greeted by Cliff Benjamin, safety engineer 


School on Wheels Boosts Truck Safety 


By NPN Staff Writer 


Refresher tests for motor transport 
drivers are being given in a mobile 
school-house which Standard of Cali- 
fornia recently put on the road. 


This class-room on wheels is a 
specially-equipped, 23-foot trailer 
which is sent from one district to 
another to check drivers in essen- 
tials: eye-foot-hand co-ordination, 
distance-judgment, steadiness and vi- 
sion. As long as a driver remains 
strong on the basic requisites, 
chances for his causing an accident 
are held down. When a driver’s co- 
ordination slips, or his ability to 
judge distance falters, he becomes a 
poor risk when he’s hauling 6,500 
gals. of gasoline. 

Equipment in the trailer includes a 
telebinocular for eye tests under con- 
trolled conditions; a perimeter test 
for side vision; a complex-reaction 
test for eye-foot-hand co-ordination; 
a distance-judgment test similar to 
that used by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for pilot license ap- 
plicants, and a steadiness test. 


This mobile unit is operated by the 
driver-training staff of Standard’s 
safety division. Termed a “driver 
education unit,” it is available to 
any department upon request. 

Purpose is to speed up the safe- 
driving program through tests and 
courses which stress “traveling safe- 
ly.” As one feature, a 90-minute 
meeting is based on a book called 
“Chevron Hit Parade” which tells 


what causes accidents and shows 
pictures of them. 

In 1951, Standard achieved an all- 
time low frequency rate of .75 motor 
vehicle accidents per 100,000 miles. 
This achievement is attributed in 
part to the courses. And the travel- 
ing school-room is expected to help 
improve the record. 


Group Asks for Equal Tax 
Policy in GOP Platform 


CHICAGO — National Tax Equal- 
ity Assn. is urging the Republican 
National Convention to adopt an 
equitable tax policy as part of its 
platform. 

C. Emory Glander, Columbus, Ohio, 
attorney, and former Ohio state tax 
commissioner under two Republican 
governors, asked Republican Resolu- 
tions Committee to strengthen its 
1948 platform which promised, “pro- 
tection against discrimination, cor- 
rection of tax abuses, and limitation 
of competition by governmental or- 
ganizations.” 

Mr. Glander’s statements before the 
Republican Resolutions Committee 
followed a warning by Ken E. Geyer, 
manager of Connecticut Milk Pro- 
ducers Assn., speaking for farmer 
co-ops, that they “will oppose any re- 
vision of the federal law which would 
tend to impair the effectiveness of 
farmer co-operatives by increasing 
their tax burden.” 

Mr. Geyer also told the committee 
that co-ops do not have any substan- 
tial tax benefit under present laws 
“not equally available to other forms 


DISTANCE JUDGMENT test, measuring ability to perceive in 
depth, is being given to Glenn Padgett. Test is regarded diffi- 
cult since it involves two moving objects 


of business organizations. Legislation 
which imposed a tax on patronage 
refunds would single out co-opera- 
tives for special discriminatory treat- 
ment. The fact that some opponents 
of co-operatives demand such a tax 
indicates that their basic purpose is 
to eliminate the competition of co-op- 
eratives and not to equalize taxes.’ 


Stop Taxing Gasoline, 
Governors Tell U. S. 


HOUSTON — Complete withdraw- 
al of federal government from the 
field of gasoline taxation “as soon as 
may be consistent with the needs of 
national defense’ was urged in a 
resolution passed at the Governor's 
Conference, which wound up session 
here last week end. 


The resolution pointed out that gas- 
oline taxes are paid by highway users 
for roads “which are rapidly deterior- 
ating because the funds needed to de- 
velop and maintain a modern highway 
system are not available.” 


In another resolution, 45 governors 
attending the annual conference :ie- 
clared that tax policies of federal 
government have made it “virtually 
impossible” for state and local gov- 
ernments to obtain revenues they re- 
quire and urged that Congress take 
action to establish a commission on 
inter-governmental relations “to re- 
appraise our entire intergovernmenial 
fiscal and service structure.” 

No action was taken on a proposal 
urging construction of super toll high- 
ways for “interstate busses and big 
over-the-road trucks, separate from 
those used by passenger automobi'es 
and other light-weight vehicles.” 
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East Coast Distillate Fuel Oil Prices Rise 


Prices for distillate fuel oils generally were higher along 
the East Coast the first week in July in amounts rang- 
ing from 0.25c to 0.8c per gal. Other price developments 
in the nation included lower quotations for. heavy fuel 
at the Gulf Coast, New York Harbor, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. 

Quotations for gasoline were reported firm in all re- 
fining districts, and prices for truck transport lots ranged 
higher in amounts from 0.25 to 0.3c in the Chicago Dis- 
trict. Prices for some lubricating oils eased. 

In the East, advances in prices for kerosine, No. 2 fuel, 
and Diesel oil were made by a majority of Independent 
terminal operators and large marketers. The increases 
ranged from 0.8c per gal. at points north of Norfolk 
down to 0.25c at Port Tampa, Fla. 

At New York Harbor, generally posted tank car prices 
for kerosine and No. 2 fuel were up 0.65c to 10.75c and 
9.75¢e, respectively, with barge prices 0.1c lower. At other 
points along the seaboard the new postings of suppliers 
for wholesale quantities generally were at the ceilings 
set forth in the OPS Supplementary Regulation 10 (see 
July 2 NPN, p. 25). 

Socony-Vacuum, Standard Oil Co. (Kentucky), and At- 
lantic Refining Co. announced advances in line with 
the OPS regulation effective July 1, 2, and 3, respectively, 
in their marketing areas. 

In New York and New England, Socony’s advances 
in its prices for kerosine, No. 2 fuel, and Diesel oil uni- 
formly were 0.65c at tank car and barge levels of supply, 
and 0.8c for tank wagon deliveries. Similar increases 
were posted by Atlantic Refining at points along the 
middle Atlantic seaboard and New England. 

In the South, Kentucky Standard advanced its tank 
car prices for heating and Diesel oils 0.25c at Port Tampa, 
Fla., 0.3c at Jacksonville, 0.35c at Savannah, Ga., and 
0.4c at Port Everglades. The company’s advances at tank 
wagon delivery points supplied from these terminals 
generally were 0.15c higher. 

A spokesman for Gulf Oil Co. said his company had 
made increases in heating oil prices generally 0.8c to 
its middle Atlantic barge, tank car and transport truck 
consumers, and 0.65c to resellers for the same methods of 
delivery, effective July 2. The move by Gulf was a de- 
parture from the increases reported by other eastern 
marketers in that the company’s prices to tank car and 
barge consumers were increased by the same amounts as 
advances at tank wagon. The advance of 0.8c to bulk 
consumers was “predicated on the face value of the 
Statement of Considerations” in the recent OPS order 
increasing price ceilings for distillates along the East 
Coast, a Gulf spokesman said. 

At NPN press time, a number of large East Coast 
marketers still were studying the distillate ceiling regula- 
tion to see if increases also are permitted in prices for 
light residuals. 
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NPN learned that delivered price to some East Coast 
contract buyers of kerosine and No. 2 fuel in cargo lots 
were being increased 0.5c per gal., although the OPS’ 
supplemental regulation permits increases up to 0.65c. 
At New York Harbor the new delivered cargo price for 
No. 2 fuel to some customers was increased to 9.05c, 
which compared with 8.55c previously. Harbor terminal 
operators meanwhile were increasing their No. 2 fuel 
tank car prices from 9.1 to 9.75c. 

Heavy fuel oils presented the opposite picture nation- 
wide to East Coast distillates, and prices for No. 6 either 
were lower or “very soft” in most refining districts. 


At the Gulf Coast, quotations for cargo lots were off 
10c per bbl. to $1.65 on the low of the range of prices 
reported by refiners. Hot weather, the steel strike, and 
clogged terminals on the East Coast and the upper Missis- 
sippi were said to have caused residuals to give ground 
pricewise in the Southwest. It was the first break in 
the $1.75 low reported quotation since prior to 1951. 


At New York and Philadelphia, barge lots of bunker 
fuel reportedly were offered at $2.35 per bbl., 10c lower 
than generally posted, and “distress” quantities in large 
volume were being sold ex vessel at prices that were said 
to range down to as low as $2.05 per bbl. at New York. 

In Chicago, quotations for transport lots of residual 
fuel eased in amounts ranging from 0.15 to 0.25c per 
gal., and No. 6 fuel was available as low as 5.95c per 
gal. Prices reported for No. 6 fuel, less than 1% sulfur, 
ranged upward from 6.3c. 

The continued easiness in residual prices in the Chi- 
cago District was much the same as reported at other 
lakeport refining and terminaling districts. Detroit sellers 
said there were substantial “discounts” obtainable on 
prompt shipments of No. 6, and slow-downs in the auto- 
mobile industry “were making matters worse.” Shipments 
of No. 6 from Toledo to the Pittsburgh area have fallen 
off to a trickle, and heavy fuel inventories also were re- 
ported onerous at Cleveland and Buffalo. 

In the Mid-Continent, a sale of 50 cars of low sulfur 
No. 6 fuel to a Gulf Coast buyer at $1.45 per bbl., de- 
livered Houston, was disclosed by an Independent Okla- 
homa refiner. The netback on such a transaction is ap- 
proximately 75c per bbl., as in a similar sale reported 
earlier (see July 2 NPN, p. 52). For spot tank car lots, 
quotations reported by Midwestern refiners ranged upward 
from $1.05 per bbl., FOB Group 3, down 5c. 

Prices for crude oil and most specialty products were 
unchanged. Liquefied petroleum gas quotations still were 
firm at Mid-Continent and eastern terminals despite re- 
duced sales resulting from the five-week-old steel strike 
(see page 49). 

In the Mid-Continent, solvent refined bright stock 
prices, on the other hand, were said to have eased sharp- 
ly. While quotations for 150-160 vis., 0-10 p.p. reportedly 
were unchanged to the jobbing and compounding trades 
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Summary of Daily Gasoline Prices (July 1 through July 7) 


Motor Gasoline 93 Oct, (Premium): 


N, Tex, (Zonas & New Mex. shpt.) .. 
W. Tex. (Ti — 4 Bay Mex, supe) 
Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) . eves 
Gent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ecccccce 
Motor Gasoline 90 Oct. (Premium): 
W. Bes. (Resse & New Mex SEB} 
ew 
Ete. Cree foney > gy ocopie ° 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tsp De) ccccccce 
Motor Gasoline 88 Oct, (Premium): 


Monday 
duly 7 
13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 
12 
12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 
11.75-12.75 


1.5-11.875 
1.375-11.75 


12(2) 
(2)11.75-12 
12 


Thursday 
duly 3 


13.2-13.25(2) 
12.5 
12 


12.75(2) 
12.5-12.75 


Wednesday 
duly 2 

13.2-13.25(2) 

12.5 

13 

12.75(2) 

12.5-12.75 

11.75-12.75 


(3)11.5-11.875 


+ (5)11.375-11.75 


(3)11.375-11.75 
ea: hd 


2 75(2) 
it: 75-12. 75 


(3)11.5-11.875 

(5)11.375-11.75 

(3)11.375-11.75 

(2)12-12.75 
12(2 


12(2 (2) 
(2)11. 75-12 1178-12 11.75-12 
i alacetseanaleae 12 12 12 
Motor Gonstns 88 Oct, (Premium): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) 12 12 12 12 
W. Tex. (Texas & N 2! 11.75-12 .15- 11.75-12 11.75-12 
E.’ Tex, (truck Tnsp.) — _. 11.75 «11-75 11.5-11.75 11.5-11.75 
Motor Gasoline 84 Oct. (Regular): 
N, Tex. (Texas & New Mex, shpt. 10.75-11.7 
w. Tex. (Texas rz New Mex. shpt. s es 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ....0cccocccss 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
Gent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp Ab} weoceses sees tees 
Okt ppt : 5-10.875 
Okla., Group 3 (Okl ass 5-10. (4)10.5-10.875 0.5- 10. 875 (4)10. 
Okla.’ G $4 ’ . 4 ? (5)10.375-10.625 (5) 10. 315- 10. 825 
is) . 375-10. (4)10.375-10.5 ’ Y (4)10 375-10.5 
10.75-11.25 0.75-11.25 


10.75-11, 10.75-11.7 10.75-11.7 
B 10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 
10.75-11.25 10.75-11.25 


sees eeee 


10.75-11 
x(2)10.75-11 
10.75 
Motor Quite 20 Oct, Guanes: 


Okla., Group 3 (Okla. shpt. rr cece 

Okla:, Group 3 (N Norinern abpi. - 

Midwestern, (Group 3b 16°75-11.25 ié°is-11.98 
‘ex. exas ew Me iq . 75-11, - 75-11. 

W. Tex. (Texas & New Mex. shpt (2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 


“ion ioe fon M & below: 


10.75-11. 10.75-11. 
(2)10.75-11 (2)10.75-11 
9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 9.625-10.125 
9.375- 9.37 9.375-10 
9:75(2) 9.75(2 
W. Tex. (T (2)10- 25405 (2)10- 25105 (2)10. 25-105 

- Tex, (Texas & New Mex, 25-10, 25-10. 1 \ 
E. Tex. (Truck Tnsp.) ... ES Ba 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 9.875-10.5 
Cent. W. Tex. (Truck Tnsp. } parrhe phys 10-10.4 10-10.4 10-10.4 

Motor Gasoline 92 Oct, (Premium) : 

New York harbor ..............- $ 3.85-15 13.85-15 
13-75-12. 13.75-14.9 

15.15-15.2 15.15-15.2 


15.05 5.05 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-15(2) 
12.8 12.8 


9.625-10.125 
9. 


Tex, x 


13.85-15 
13.75-14.9 
] P 15.15-15.2 
Philadelphia, ” 15.05 
PE Att cnedekececévensecteeeces 12.9-15(2) 
12.8 


Baltimore, DT Atteubaghecsabeesés 


Motor Gasoline 90 Oct, (Premium): 

New York harbor . . 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 13.85-14.35 
13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 13.75-14.25 
15.15 15.15 15.15 


Philadelphia, ‘barges ..... 15.05 15.05 15.05 
EE eccerere gat 12:9-13.25 12.9-13.25 12.9-13.25 
Baltimore, barges .......... ; 12.8-13 12.8-13 12.8-13 


Motor Gasoline 85 Oct. (Regular): 

New York harbor ccecccccce 
: tif York harbor, ‘barges eeecceceseee 
Baltimore. Cocccccccecece 
Baltimore, barges ........ 


(3)12.85-13.6 (8)13.-56-38. 6 (3)12.85-13.6 
12. 12.5-13.4 














hotcmetaces 118-12 
Meteor Gasoline: 

Western Penna., Bradford-Warren: 
ey ED 6055056004000 cbb0ceu 13.75-14 13.75-14 . 13.75-14 
OB Gel, CAGMIRED 6 cc cccccccccccccsce 12.75(2) 12.75 (2) 12.75(2) 

Western Penna., Oil City: 
90 Oet,. (Prem.) 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 13.75-13.9 
86 Oct, (Regular 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 12.75-12.9(2) 

13.9(2) 13.9(2) 13.9(2) 

12.9(2) 12.9(2) 12.9(2) 





at 33.5 to 34c, Tulsa, “discounts” to resellers and export- 
ers are said to have been very substantially enlarged from 
the recent “shadings” of 1.5c on such trades. In addition, Bunker Oil Price Off to $1.65 Bbl. 
reseller buyers of solvent bright past few days could F : 
get all they wanted without taking quantities of neutral Residual fuel gave ground at the Gulf the first weei in 
oils. July under the weight of substantial offerings, and bun er 
The Bureau of Mines reported a 15,000-bbl. decline _—O!!_ was available to all comers in cargo lots at $165 1 
to 10,154,000 bbls. of total st lubri . bbl., 10c lower than any time so far this year. On ‘he 
6 . of total stocks of lubricating oils dur- other hand, clean products continued tight, with prices 
ing the period March 31 to April 30. Inventories of pe- firm, and virtually no offerings of gasoline or distillates 
troleum waxes held by refining companies also declined, 


: . were available for July lifting. 
nA aang Ibs. in April according to the Bureau’s re- Lower prices for bunker fuel in the Southwest repre- 
cent report. 


sented first change in the $1.75 low quotations since p!'0r 
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to 1951. Trade sources blamed several factors for forcing 
heavy fuel prices lower this season: hot weather; steel 
strikes that have clogged terminal storage in Chicago and 
along the East Coast; and peak refinery runs (to increase 
gasoline and distillate production) that have caused bun- 
ker oil to pile up in the Gulf, the Caribbean, and even 
in northern Europe. 

The quantities of bunker oil that were available were 
described as “over a million bbls.’”’ at the Gulf, and “even 
larger” in the Caribbean. Further complicating the stor- 
age problem at the Gulf has been the continuous arrivals 
of train loads of heavy fuel from the Mid-Continent. One 
recont transaction involved 200,000 bbls. of bunker oil 
shi; ped to the seaboard from Oklahoma at $1.45 per bbl., 
deli ered. 

Aside from efforts to move bunker fuel, trading in 
car-o lots for near-term loadings was extremely quiet. 
There was little or nothing available for prompt, outright 
sale. and most negotiations were for fall and winter. 

Some gasoline and kerosine were reported available for 
October and November, but marketers so far have shown 
considerable reluctance to make purchase commitments, 
particularly on gasoline, that far in advance. 

The general tightness in light fuel oils and gasoline has 
made for an unusual amount of swapping between re- 
finers. Finding themselves unable to buy certain products, 
the alternative was to give up another product in ex- 
change. One trade was reported involving kerosine and 
crude oil, one bbl. of kerosine for two of crude, for ex- 
change next winter. While quantities involved were not 
disclosed, they were said to be “quite substantial.” 

With exception of bunker fuel, no changes were re- 
ported in refiners’ quotations, and no spot cargo sales 
were disclosed. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
Heating Oil Prices Up; No. 6 Oil Eases 


Advances ranging from 0.25 to 0.8c in prices for kero- 
sine, No. 2 fuel, and Diesel oil were reported by a majority 
of refiners and terminal operators along ine East Coast 
during the past week. At the same time, prices for heavy 
fuel in barge lots eased 10c to $2.35 per bbl. on the lows 
of ranges at New York and Philadelphia. 

General increases in distillate oil prices followed th> 
OPS’ issuance of Supplemental Regulation 10, and ine 
increases posted at terminals, with a few exceptions, 
reached the new ceiling levels. At New York Harbor, 
most suppliers advanced 0.65c at the tank car and barge 
level to 10.75c and 10.65c respectively, for kerosine, and 
9.75¢ and 9.65c respectively for No. 2 fuel. 

At Boston, Providence, and New Haven, new ceiling 
prices of most suppliers in tank car lots were 10.95c for 
kerosine and 9.95c for No. 2 fuel. 

{n the South, the distillate increases were in lesser 
amounts, from 0.25 to 0.4c at the tank car level, at Savan- 
nah, Jacksonville, Miami, and Port Tampa. 

Trading was slow, according to most sources. Most of 
the reseller trade bought heavily on distillate fuels in 
orcer to get oil ahead of the OPS price order. Gasoline was 
tight, while few buyers could be found for heavy fuel. 

sower prices for barge lots at New York Harbor and 
Philadelphia for No. 6 fuel partially reflected the sum- 
mer season. However, steel strikes and reduced industrial 
aci\ivity in general also played an important part in caus- 
in; suppliers to look for outlets at lower prices. In addi- 
tica to ample supplies at the barge level of supply, the 
pil ng up of tankers arriving at middle Atlantic terminals 
prompted some large offerings ex shipside. Prices on 
Soine of these “distress” sales were said to range down 
to as low as $2.00 per bbl. at New York Harbor. 

Vhile no changes in quotations for 0-10 p. t. No. 5 
fuel were reported, this product, along with residual, was 
sa:d to have suffered curtailed demand because of reduced 
industrial activity. No sales were disclosed. 
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Explanations of Price Tables 


The reader’s attention is directed to the fol- 
lowing explanations which apply to the Sum- 
mary of Daily Gasoline Prices appearing on page 
40 and the price tables appearing on pages 43-48 
of this issue. 

The letter “X” indicates a change in prices; if 
the change is on the low of the price range, the 
“X” is adjacent to the low; if the change is on 
the high of the price change, the “X” is adjacent © 
to the high; a change from one flat price to a 
higher or lower flat price, or elimination of the 
low of a price range, is indicated with an “X” 
to the left of the new price; elimination of the 
high of a price range is indicated with an “X” 
to the right of new price. 

Parenthetical figures indicate number of com- 
panies quoting when two or more companies 
quoted the price shown. In the Gulf Coast Cargo 
table on p. 46 all prices reported are shown. 
In all other tables only the lows and highs of 
the ranges of prices are shown; no attempt is 
made to show prices within the lows and the 
highs, and therefore no attempt is made to indi- 
cate the number of companies contacted for 
prices for each product. Nearly 200 primary sup- 
pliers (refiners and tanker terminal operators), 
plus an even larger number of other sources 
(jobbers, compounders, consumers, distributors, 
brokers, tank car marketers, etc.) are contacted 
for prices at regular intervals. 











CHICAGO DISTRICT 
Gasoline Prices Move Up; Residuals Down 


Gasoline was quoted at higher prices in Chicago Dis- 
trict last week with all trade sources reporting no relax- 
ing of product’s tight trading position. Residual fuel 
prices dipped lower as the steel strike began its second 
month and large suppliers found themselves with mount- 
ing surpluses on hand. Light fuels were quiet and prices 
were firm even for spot shipment. 

Refiners’ boost in gasoline prices brought range for 
premium-grade up 0.3c on the low, 12.85 to 13.75c and 
regular-grade prices up 0.25c on the low, 12.05 to 12.75c, 
FOB Chicago District. 

Reductions in residual fuel prices lowered the ranges 
0.15c to 0.25c reported for all grades. Prices for high-sul- 
fur No. 6 ranged from 5.95 to 6.1c, down 0.15c on the low 
side and 0.2c on the high; low-sulfur No. 6, 6.3 to 6.5c, 
down 0.25c on the high; high-sulfur No. 5, 6.95 to 7.5c, 
down 0.25c on the low; and low-sulfur No. 5 quoted at 
7.15c, down 0.25c. 


MIDWESTERN (Chicago-E. St. Lovis Area) 
Gulf Shipments Steady No. 6 Prices 


After a month of large residual fuel movements to 
the Gulf Coast, prices for No. 6 fuel tended to steady 
somewhat, although more refiners than _ recently 
were quoting the range low of $1.10 per bbl. Some trade 
sources said light fuels were “a bit soft around the 
edges,” but most refiners and tank car marketers said 
product for shipment over the season was closely held. 
Several suppliers were refusing to take orders for light 
fuel oils for either spot or forward shipment. 

Gesoline continued to maintain its tight trading posi- 
tion with refiners still holding large purchase orders in 
the open market. At the same time, refiners said demand 
for gasoline at pipe line and river terminals was strong 
and they saw no easing in the gasoline supply position 
for at least another 30 days. 

Refiner disclosed purchase of “a few thousand barrels” 
of regular-grade gasoline “in the line” at “0.5c over pipe 
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NPN Gasoline Index 


Cents Per Gal. 
Dealer T.W. Tank Car 
SD voviacicdconsvicy cee yee 15.36 11.65 
Re ere 15.36 11.63 
WE GR Shc tis cca c¥acnes veo 15.04 11.67 


Dealer index is an average of dealer tank wagon prices 
ex tax in 50 cities. 

Tank car index is weighted average of following wholesale 
markets for regular-grade gasoline, FOB refineries or ter- 
minals: Okla., Midwest, W. Penna., Calif., N. Y. Harbor, 
Philadelphia, Jacksonville, Boston and Gulf Coast, 











rate.” Offerings of product also were disclosed at “0.625c 
over” and “0.75c over,” but with no takers. Sale of three 
cars of cycled regular-grade gasoline were disclosed at 
9.875c, Group 3; refiners’ quotations for refined regular- 
grade ranged from 10.375 to 10.5c. 

Refiners’ prices for No. 6 fuel narrowed with reduction 
of 10c on the high side with quotations ranging from 
$1.10 to $1.20, Group 3. Marketers disclosed purchases 
of low-sulfur No. 6 at $0.85 and $0.90 with number of 


sources saying bulk of offerings to resellers were at the 
higher price. 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
Residual Surplus May Cut Crude Runs 


Central Michigan refiners last week said they were 
pressing residual fuel sales “harder than ever” in a last 
big effort to keep from cutting crude runs. A reduction 
in throughput will seriously affect next winter’s light 
fuel supplies, they said, and bring some refiners im- 
mediately into market as buyers of gasoline. 


Although no price changes were reported for any prod- 
uct, refiners said residual fuel was subject to “sharp 
discounting” where buyers could take immediate delivery. 

Trading continued on quiet side, and jobbers tended to 
ease up on summer fills of light fuels. Buying inquiries 
on part of some large oil companies made early in June 
for auxiliary amounts of burning oils as yet largely were 
unfilled. 


MID-CONTINENT 
Residual Surplus Still Big Problem 


Lack of demand for residual fuel was still the big 
problem facing most Mid-Continent refiners during the 
first week of July. Some were talking of burning No. 6 
as a substitute for gas, cutting runs or “running it into 
ditches,” as steadily declining prices failed to bring out 
many buyers. Most grades of burning oils were in light 
demand, while Diesel fuel and gasoline, especially the 
latter, remained strong. 

Lubricating oils continued fairly plentiful, with “dis- 
counts” of 1 to 1.5c reportedly available to exporters and 
resellers who tie-in purchases of light neutral with heavier 
oils. Some recent offerings of 95 v.i. solvent bright stock 
to resellers indicated “sizeable discounts” are available 
without tie-in. South Texas lubes were described by one 
refiner as “very tight,” with export demand exceptionally 
strong. 

Refiners’ quotations for No. 6 fuel ranged upward from 
$1.10 in Oklahoma, North and West Texas; from $1.35 
in East Texas; $1.40 in Central West Texas; $1.20 in 
Kansas and $1.65 in Arkansas. However, any buyer with 
firm shipping instructions found he could generally buy 
residual at substantial “discounts” from these prices. 

For instance, in Oklahoma, resellers were offered both 
low and high sulfur material at $0.70 for resale to north- 
ern buyers, and Gulf Coast buyers had little trouble find- 
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ing No. 6 at $1.40, delivered Houston. Residual is stil! in 
worse shape in Oklahoma and Kansas than in other Mid- 
Continent areas, trade sources claim, but refiners in Tex- 
as and Arkansas aren’t bragging about their market, 
either. 

Marketers said a residual buyer could “write his own 
ticket, within reason” if he had firm shipping instructicns. 
One refiner said there “seems to be no bottom to the 
(residual) market.” Large Chicago buyer told a marketer 
in Oklahoma he couldn’t take a single car of No. 6, even 
if material was offered to him free, freight prepaid. 

One offer of No. 2 at 7c, Group 3 basis, was disclosed, 
and No. 1 is available at 1c “under published prices,” for 
resale, according to trade sources. Refiners, however, gen- 
erally show little concern over weak burning oil demand, 
since majority still have extra storage space for distillates. 

Gasoline reportedly is tighter in Great Lakes Pipe Line 
System now than it was 30 days ago, while resellers 
said they were unable to deal in gasoline tank car market 
last week since they couldn’t buy “under the market,” 
and few northern buyers were willing to pay higher than 
“low published prices.” At least three majors were look- 
ing for July and August gasoline, with one reportedly 
willing to pay, 0.125c “over the market” for July material. 

Dirty tank cars continued tight, with reports indicating 
many were tied up at Gulf Coast destination points, al- 


’ though most refiners said they could get transportation 


if they could get residual shipping instructions. Clean 
transportation was easily obtainable, trade sources said. 


WESTERN PENNA. 
Steel Strike Slows Lubes and ‘Gas’ 


Bright stock and cylinder stocks were available in mod- 
erate quantities in Western Penna. the first week in July, 
thus easing from tight position of more than year’s dura- 
tion. Continuance of steel strike and gradual subsiding 
of foreign buying were affecting nearly all products, refin- 
ers said, with some reporting below seasonal “normal’’ de- 
mand for branded motor oils and gasoline. Scale wax 
and finished petrolatums for export continued slow. Low 
quoted prices for all products, however, were unchanged. 

Heavy lubricating oil offerings were at “top” prices, and 
material still was scarce to buyers seeking large quanti- 
ties. Bright stock was not being “pushed,” buyers said, 
and several refiners still had none to offer. While no 
sales were disclosed refiners reported availability of ma- 
terial at 3ic. Quotations for 25 pour bright ranged from 
30 to 33c. One refiner said he still was committed 60 to 
90 days ahead on bright stock, through motor oil sales 
and sales of bulk lots. 

Cylinder stocks have eased somewhat more than bright 
stock. Again, easing in these oils was relative, with large 
lots still scarce. Buyer sources, who said cylinder stock 
prices were strong at the same time said they were “all 
over the map.” Offering of 600 flash at 29c was reporied 
with some refiners holding for as high as 31c. Lighier 
lubricating oils continued plentiful, especially 150 vis. 
neutral. 

Scale wax demand: remained slow and some refiners 
said they had made no sales outside of their contract 
shipments. Some sales, while lacking confirmation, were 
said to have been made at 3.85c. Low quoted price was 
unchanged at 4c. Domestic demand for finished peto- 
latums was steady while export inquiry remained sl w. 
Snow white, quoted from 6.875 to 7.375c, refineries, \ 4s 
available at 7.25 to 7.375c. FAS New York. 





Crude Oil Prices 
No changes were reported in crude oil prices 
during week ended July 5. For complete crude 
price schedules see p. 48-49 of June 25, 1952 NPN. 
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OIL PRICE SECTION 





Prices at Refineries and Terminals and by Tank Wagon 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 7 


Prices herewith are reproduced from Platt’s OILGRAM Daily Oil 
Price Service, associated with National Petroleum News, whose rep- 
resentatives in all NPN-OILGRAM offices devote their time exclusively 
to reporting oil industry prices everywhere. 

Prices shown in tables are sales prices or quotations or general offers 
or posted prices by refiners; by pipeline terminal operators, and by 
tanker terminal operators; for current sales and shipments; for the busi- 
ness day or period stated; except Tank Wagon prices, prices are for 
bul lots such as tank car, truck transport, barge; prices applying to 
barces or cargoes or truck transport lots only, so designated; FOB re- 
fineies or terminals; in cents per gal., except per bbl. where § sign is 
shown; wax and petrolatums in cents per pound; ex all fees and taxes; 
for crude oi] and its products lawfully produced and transported; re- 
ported as received by OJLGRAM and National Petroleum News but not 
guaranteed; for subscribers’ private use only and not for resale or 


GASOLINE 


OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) 


(3)11.5-11.875 
(4)10.5-10.875 


80 Oct. Reg. 


80 Oct. Reg. some 
60 Oct. M & below ....... 9.625-10.125 90 Oct. 
88 Oct. 
86 Oct. 
OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) ~ oy 
OGL, FROM eecsce nce (5)11.375-11.75 60 Oct. 
82 Oct. Reg. (5)10.375—-10.625 
60 Oct. M & below 9.375-10 WESTERN PENNA, 
Bradford-Warren: 


MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 


gr eecctevccee (3)11.375-11.75 
Oct. Reg. (4)10.375-10.5 
Oct. M & below 9.75(2) 


90 Oct. Prem, 
86 Oct. Reg. 
Pittsburgh: 

90 Oct, Prem, 


86 Oct. Reg. 
. TEX. (Texas & New Mex, shpt.) . 


RL, eeceseedeces 13.2-13.25(2) 
12.75(2) 


oor 90 Oct. Prem. 


Detroit shpt. .......... ee 


OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 


Ohio points: 


ARK. (For shipment to Ark, & La.) 
88 Oct, Prem. ........ 


coee 11.75 
Se Ole, BOR. cccctcoe 


60 Oct. M & below . 


KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 


CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
(FOR Central Michigan refineries) 


86 Oct. Prem, .........++. 


distribution or publication. During period of short supply, some sellers 
and at times all sellers, withhold quotations to new customers or the 
posting of drm prices but give OILGRAM the prices they otherwise 
would quote to the trade in general and which they confine to their 
regular customers only, and such prices appear in the price tables. 
Gasoline ratings are by ASTM Research Method and are minimum 
ratings, except where letter M is used to indicate that octane rating is 
by ASTM Motor Method. For further details of price conditions apply 
to any NPN—OILGRAM office or see back of any OILGRAM Price 
Service invoice. 


For complete price service delivered daily from nearest OILGRAM 
publishing office, New York, Cleveland and Houston, address Platt’s 
Price Service, Inc., 1213 West 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. Annual 
Subscription rate in U. 8S.: $150 per year, payable in advance. 


CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles dist. : 

eces 90 Oct. Prem. 

10.75 80 Oct. Reg. ........+++- 
9.625 


13.3-16.5 
12-14(2) 


San Fran. dist.: 


90 Oct. Prem. 
OO Oat. BAB. occcccvccces 


16.25-17 

a 14.25-14.5 

rer San Joaquin Valley dist. : 
90 Oct. Prem, ........--- 
80 Oct. REG. ...ccccccces 


16.25-17 


10.5-11.375 14.25-14.5 
9.5-10.875 


LUBRICATING OILS 


WESTERN PENNA. 


Prices are for sales made, or offers reliably 
reported, to jobbers & compounders only. 


Viscous Neutrais—No. 3 col, Vis. at 70° F. 200 


13.75-14 
12.75(2) 


13.75-13.9 
12.75-12.9(2) 


13.9(2) 
12.9(2) 


(2)13.5-14.25 . 
13.5-13.75(2) 

(2)12.5-13.125 - ~*~ 8 
— RY epee” crit: (3)27 


Bright Stocks 
145-155 vis. at 210°, 540-550 fl. No. 8 col, 
3 


31.5 
(2)30-33 





Se UNITED REFINING COMPANY, WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA >Ca=™%U 


FIFTY YEARS OF 


Oct, 12 
Oct. . 11,75-12.75 
Oct, . (2)11. 75-12 
Oct. b wcccccccceee «11.75 
10.75-11.25 
x(2)10.75-11 


9.875-10.5 
W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) 


pbadbases ink 12 
. Reg. 10.75 


| ) LEARNING HOW 


@ Into every gallon of 100% Pure Pennsylvania 
lubricating oil refined by UNITED, goes fifty years 
of experience. Constant devotion to quality of 
product, plus the fine spirit of cooperation which 


7M characterizes all relations with UNITED, have 
made many friends of long standing among jobbers 








REPUBLIC Oil REFINING CO. 


of 
Petroleum 
Products 
Main Offices: Refinery, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. Texas City, Texas 
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and marketers. May we show you what our Fifty 
Years of Learning How can mean to you? 


100% PURE PENNSYLVANIA OIL 


MEMBER P. G. C. O. A. PERMIT No. 24 
De ee ee ee ee 


REFINING ' COMPANY 
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Cylinder Stocks 
600 s.r. filterb’] 






















































Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 
PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 7 





KEROSINE, GAS & FUEL OILS 


peaceusee< 25(3) 
yo nt: CVG S00 66Génnte ce 27(3) 
4 rd “ER 29(3) OKLA., Group 3 (Okla. shpt.) KANSAS (For Kansas destinations only) 
Bere ene cbherss's 30(2) Cel Ws scnadame os 0 8.75-9.25 42-44 w.w. .... 5 (2)9-9.875 
MIDCONTINENT LUBES OU i aes ree 8.75-9.25 52 & below D.I. " Diesel 9-9.3 
FOB Tulsa basis, for domestic shipment only. PD EB > ads dnathins a0 ced 8.75(3)x 58 & above D.I. Diesel ... (2)9-9.5 
Bright Stocks, vis. at 210° Neutrals, vis. at 58 & above D.I. Diesel (3)8.5-9 ae oe  Bewowrarerr eter 8.7-9.625 
100°, 0-10 p.p. UO: VEG SURY saaneeh ds nieve ie (2)8.5-8.75(5)x oe eee rer ae eee 7.875-9.25 
Neutral Oils—Conventional Be, MD wedideesec csccss (2)7.875-8.5 No. 4 fuel 
Pale Oils Col DOG. oct vs vesecccces x7.625—-7.875x No. 5 fuel eo $1.60-1.675x 
60-85 vis. 12-13.5 No. 6 fuel x$1.05—1.30x No. 6 fuel . .«(2)$1.10-1.40x 
86-110 vis. 12.5-13.5 
150 vis, 13.5-14.5 
180 vis. 14.5-15 OKLA., Group 3 (Northern shpt.) ARK. (For shipment to Ark. & La.) 
200 vis. 14.5-15.5 RE ion ike ko inane (4)8.75-9(2) Se ere 9.25 
250 vis. 16 CR er Cree (5)8.75-9(4) Tractor fuel .... 9.5 
280 vis. 15.5-16.5 Range oil vee 8.75 (2) Diesel fuel 52 & below 8.875 
300 vis. 16-17 58 & above D.I. Diesel (6)8.5-8.875x Diesel fuel 58 & above... 9.25 
Bright Pe LA ERE No. 1 fuel .....-.eeeeeeee (5)8.5-8.75(3) ae eae 8.375 
200 vis. D: Bs: BO ocewiesenrees se (5)7.875-8.125(2) No, 3 fuel ~ 
10-25 p.p. 31 kk Sarre re 7.625-7.875 No. 4 fuel $2.00 
150-160 vis. D: rere x$1.05—1.25x No. 5 fuel 1.80 
Be DE. -<ccaucevouess 27-28 No. 6 fuel 1.65 
189 von. 5 PPrTTiri rire 27-27.5 MIDWESTERN (Group 3 basis) 
ne POET Tet ee 26-27 oe WoW, cevcccccee eooee ewe WESTERN PENNA. 
—Solvent =" WW, cecccccccsecccce e cs e 
150-160 vis. 0-10 p.p., 95 v.i. 33.5-34(2) RARGO Cl oiiiccavevcccces eee Bendferé-Warsen: 
Neutral vent (95 v.i.) 58 & above D.I. Diesel (4)8.5-8.75(2) TROUGMEND oct cee wcccecccccs (3)11-11.3 
SUPE GO © os s% vs ccc cae 2) 21-22 ge 2 eer (4)8.5-8.75 No, 1 fuel ........--+-+-- eo 
MOMS Wi <....-...05.2. (2)22-23.5(2) No, 2 fuel ......++-s0+0+- (4)7.875-8.125 eae Cweeersceesees (2)10.5-10.75 
9, a Sp peeeeer (2)24-24.5 No. 6 fuel x$1.05-1. 15x og. BOO ee 10.5-10.55 








, Olive green . aie 
GULF COAST--Solvent Reaned N. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Oil City 
From Mid-Continent grade = _ FOB 41-43 WLW... 0 ee essere eeee (2)8.75-9.5(2) ner a el heh ne 4 
ship at Gulf for export. | RRR Gee eee 9 INNO. 1 TUG] 21. cc cc cscceces (2)10.5-10.75 
Bright stock—Vis. at 210° 58 & above D.I. Diesel 8.5-9.25 No, 2 fuel .......--.005- (2)10.25-10.5 
150-160 vis., 0-10 pour BO. B MUG occ cccccccccccs 8.25-8.5 No. 3 fuel ...-....e senses 10.25(2) 
her = iad ie 34 PIE ns poss vcsven as x$1.10-1.65x 36-40 gravity fuel ........ 10.25(2) 
Neutral Olls—Vis. at 100°; 95 v.i.; 0-10 p.t. Pittsburgh: 
300 ca gbabdceedineceéon« on W. TEX. (Texas & New Mex. shpt.) Kerosine a he 10.75-11.65x 
E> Biipeagestnesseane: Pe oy hn, EE PETE 8.75 No. 1 fuel .. 10.75 
OR iliac ata eli aban eta 26.7 28 ae PE eee 9.25-10. 25x No. 2 fuel 10-10. 65x 
SCORSESE Ge CH EMAC Ree il 58 & above D.I. Diesel 9.5 No. 3 fuel .. er 
SOUTH TEXAS LUBES NO, 1 fUG] 2... ccecececees 8.75-9.25(2) 36-40 gravity ee 10(2)x 
(Vis. at 100° F, FOB 8. Tex., refineries for No, 2 fuel .....-+s+eee0ee 8.5-9.25 
domestic and/or export shipment.) No. 6 fuel x$1.10-1.75 
P. rh) : CENTRAL MICHIGAN 
bo pene enehiatiens E, TEX. (Truck transport lots) (FOB Central Michigan refineries. ) 
m . 41- (ES eee ’ il 11.55-12.25 
200 2-3 ... (3)13-13.5(3) oN etait a” 11.55-12.4 
a Dn 0p s0.csccee sdeees 14(6) 58 & above D.I, Diesel ... 8.25~-9.25 P.W. distillate ‘ 11.4-12(2) 
rere 15(6) la tee eee 9.125 OA, SE hoi lanes cgensees (3)10.75-11.05(2 
Ba oe edededebecetvoace onset ” ons NE ee doen be ide oy PUM a edes cc avesceds 10.5—11(2) 
WE ce cesceccccceees 17. N OE ec eal dak cad 1.35-1.85 -G.I, gas oil ............ (2)8.5-9.7 
ea cans (3)18-19(3) eduses oe WO, BGO ccwsrcosccccess 7.5-8.8 
a my CENT. W. TEX. (Truck transport lots) No. 6 fuel (2)7.25-8.25 
100 5-6 (2)12-12.5(3) 41-43 w.w. .. eee ceeece 9-9.5 
Ce ME bieccdnésacieweses (3)13-13.5(3) 58 & above D. oa Diesel eee 8.75-9.25 OHIO—Quotations of S.O. Ohio for delivery to 
a. ze PPP Een Pree rey ee aoa — = GE v.cdcceservicns 8.5 Ohio points: 
ME pwc encecsins cotcce 15(6) o. 1 fue oes 
750 5-6 16(6) No. 2 fuel 8 No. 1 fue Se RA 4 
1200 5-6. (3)17-17.5(3) No, 5 fuel ost Gb ft oe aaepeeet 10.7 
2000 5-6 . (3)18-19(3) No. 6 fuel $1.40-1.50 Diesel (Light & Med.) 11.7 





INDUSTRIAL : 


FUEL OIL 










SPECIALISTS _ 
OW Raw Tank Car 
Ease <> Buyers 
> UNIFORM 


WATER TRUCK 


| PHOENIX oll CORPORATION 


RAIL 





HIGH QUALITY 





t 





LUBRICATING OILS 


CALIFORNIA 
San Joaquin Valley: 
40-43 w.w. 

Heavy fuel (PS 400) 
Light fuel (PS 300) ...... 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ...... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 







San Francisco: 

40-43 w.w. ... batipen 
Heavy fuel (Ps 400) io bbl 
Light fuel (PS 300) 

Diesel fuel (PS 200) 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ...... 











Los Angeles: 
40-43 w.w, 
Heavy fuel (PS 400) ...... 
Light fuel (PS 300) ... 
Diesel fuel (PS 200) ... 
Stove dist. (PS 100) ... 
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11.9-13 










(2)12-12.5 
$1.75-2.00 
$2.15-2.20(4 
8.25-11.4 
9-12.9 





















New York 





Marketer of Petroleum Products 


NEW ENGLAND PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


Boston 








PATENT 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NE\ § 








roan 
a ane 


y 







o) 


OIL PRICE SECTION 

















CHICAGO DISTRICT PRICES 


Frices to jobbers & distributors in tank car 
anc/or truck transport lots FOB refineries, 
pipe line terminals and inland waterway barge 
term 






































Mo\or Gasoline 
OP OUR, SE, ave dscccstse oeee 
88 Oct. Prem, %12.85—13.75 
Se ORR. ascccsssesene baee 
82 Oct. Reg. x12.05-12.75 
Lig':t Fuel Oils 
Range Of] ....... eccccvces (2)10.9-11.25(2) 
BG eieicisaaccércs (2)9.9-10.375 
Heavy Fuel Oils 
No. 5, low sulfur ....... x7. 
No. 5, high sulfur ...... x6.95—7.5 
No. 6, low sulfur .... (2)6.3—6.5x 





No, 6, high sulfur ...... —_5.95-6.1(2)x 







WAX 


WESTERN PENNA, (T.C., in Bulk) 
White Crude Scale: 










2! aaa (3)4+4. 25x 
124-126 A.m.p, (3)4-4. 25x 
SEABOARD 

Melting points are AMP, 3° higher than 
EMP. Prices are for carload lots, Domestic 






prices are FOB refinery; scale in bags or 
bbls.; fully refined, slabs loose. Export prices 
are FAS; scale in bags or bbls., fully refined 
in bags or cartons, 

















Crude Seale N.Y. Domestic N.Y. Export 








124-126 white 5.6(2) 5.6(2) 
7.45 eees 
7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) 
7.45(3) 7-8.15(3) 
cece 7.1-8.25 
7.55(3) 7.1-8.25(2) 
7.55(3) 7.25-8.4 
7.55(3) 7.6-8.75 
7.55-8.3 7.8-9(2) 
9.55 11.2 





NAPHTHAS & SOLVENTS 


(FOB Group 3) 
Stoddard solvent 














Bdeihe seh 11.375(3) 
Cleaners naphtha ......... 11.875(2) 
V.M.&P, naphtha ......... 11.875(4) 
Mineral spirits ........... 10.875(4) 
Rubber solvent ......... 11.875(3) 
Lacquer diluent ........... :(2)12. 125-12.375 
Benzol diluent ............ (2)13.125-13.625 
WESTERN PENNA, 

Ol City: 

Stoddard solvent ......... 14 





PRICES 


IN EFFECT JULY 7 


Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


ATLANTIC & GULF COASTS 


Prices are of refiners, FOB their refineries & tanker terminals and of tanker terminal operators, 
FOB their terminalis. Ships’ bunkers prices are exclusive of lighterage. 


District 
N. Y. Harbor 
do barges . 
Albany ..... 
Baltimore 
do barges . 
Baton Rouge. 
do barges 
Boston 
Charleston .. 
Corpus Christi 
Houston ° 
do barges . 
Jacksonville 
Miami 
Mobiie 
New Haven 
New Orleans. 
do barges . 
Norfolk 
Pensacola 
Philadelphia . 
do barges . 
Pt. Everglades 
Portland 
Providence 
Savannah 
Tampa 
Wilmington, 
i Ws neon 


Gas House No. 
No. 2 Fuel Gas Oil (0-10 p.t.) 

N. Y. Harb.x(19)9.75-9.85 x9.85 (12)$3.23-3.56 

do barges . x9.65(18) (12)3.20-3.46 
Albany ...... %10.05(12) x10. 45 . 
Baltimore ... »x9.85(11) x9.95 3.23(3) 

do barges . x9.75(6) 5 ans 3.20(3) 
Baton Rouge. 8.4 8.8 see 

do barges . a —— 
MOG’ cece x9.95(16) x10.35 
Charleston x9.9(5) ive 
Houston .... 8.625-9 eae 

do barges .(2)8-8.5 2.35 
Jacksonville .  ~10.4(7) sone 
Miami ...... 10.5 
Mobile ...... 9.5(2) (as 
New Haven . x9.95(10) 3.365 
New Orleans. 2 5-8.7(3) pain 

do barges . 8.7 ah ar 
Norfolk =. = «10.15 3.18 
Pensacola ... news die 
Philadelphia . . 85,10) x9.95 3.10-3.25(3) 

do barges . x9.75(9) * oaad 
Pt. Everglades  ~10.5(4) «sie 
Portland x10.05(10) «10.45 sea 
Providence .. x9.95(9) «10.35 3.24 
Savannah . x10.45(7) ‘ee rene 
le x10.25(5) 
Wilmington, 

se ost x9.9(7) «9.9 









Pittsburgh: 
Stoddard solvent . 


15(3) 










0HIO—Quotations of 8.0. Ohio for delivery to 
Ohio points: 


V.M.&P, Naphtha ........ 








17.0 
Mineral spirits & stoddard ‘solvent 16.0 
Rubber solvent ......cccccscseeee. 14.875 
E, TEXAS (Truck Trnspt. lots) 
Stodcard solvent ......... 11.25 







. W. TEX. one oe lots) 
ha solvent ésesevcvs 10.5 























Harbor ..... 17(4) 16(5) 
Philaielphia  . . (3)16,5-17 (4) 15.5-16 
Balti nore 15.5(3) 
Bosto. .......  17.5(4) 16.5(5) 
Proviience ... oabe 16.5(4) 
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92 Oct. 90 Oct. 85 Oct. 
Prem. Gasoline Prem. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline Reg. Gasoline 
13.85-15 13.85-14.35 (3)12.85-13.6 
13,75-14.9 13.75-14.25 12.5-13.4 
14.2-15.2(3) 14.2-15.2 (3)12.7-13.7(5) 
12.9-15(2) 12.9-13.25 11.9-13.5 
12.8 12.8-13 11.8-12 
14.95-15.7 14.95-15.2(2) 13.7(7) 
13.3-14.475 13.3 a 
12.5-13.5 12.5 11 
12.25-13.3 12.25-13.3 (2)i1.35-12.3 
12.25-13.3 (2)12-12.25 11.25-11.3 
13.6(4) 13.3-13.6(2) 12.6(7) 
13.6 12.6 

13.4(3) 13.4 12.4(2) 
15(3) 15 13.5(2) 
12.6 12 11.6 
12.6 12 11.6 
12.9-14.6 12.9-13.2 11.9-12.3 

3.4 13.4 12.4 
15.15-15.2 15.15 13.7-13.9 
15.05 15.05 13.7-13.8 
13.6(3) 13.6 12.6(4) 
15.05-15.3(3) 15.05-15.3 13.8(3) 
14.95-15.2(3) 14.95-15.2 13.7(4) 
13.6(3) 13.3(2) 12.3-12.6(4) 
13.4(3) 13.3-13.4 12.4(4) 
13.05-14.55(2) 13.05-13.2 12.05-12.55 


Diesel 
5 Fue No.5 Fuel Shore 


83 Oct. Kerosine 
No. 1 Fuel 
x(19)10.75-10.85 


x10.65(19) 
12.7- 13.7(2) x11.05(9) 
11.9-13.5 x10.85(10) 

x10.75(5) 
11. 1 9.7 
11 cone i: 
12.7-13.7 x10.95(16) 
12.3-12.45 x (3)10.7-10.9(2)x 
11.5 sees 
11.25-11.5 9.25-10.25 
11.25-11.5 9-9.25 
12.3-12.6 x11.4(10) 
‘asl «11.5(2) 
12.4 10.4(4) 
13.5(2) x10.95(8) 
11.25-11.3 9.7-10.15 
11.2-11.25 9.7-9.95 
11.9-12.6 «x10.75(7) 

as 10.4(2) 

13.7 x10.85(10) 
13.6 x10.75(10) 
ae x11.5(5) 
13.8 «11.05(9) 
13.7 x10.95(9) 
12.3-12.6 «11.45(7) 
12.3-12.4 «11.15(8) 
12.05-12.55 x (3)10.7-10.9(4)x 


ou 
Plants 


Light Diesel 


Ships’ Bunkers 
(15-60 p.t.) (50 cet., 55 d.1.) (45 eet., 45 4.1.) 


$2.87 x(8)10.15-10.25x oe. 18-4. 23x 
2.84 
. x10. '45(4) 
2.87 x10.25(5) x4.18(4) 
2.84 wees 20a 
2.22 8.8 3.49 
2.19 sses oces 
3.26(6) x10.35(6) «4.22(3) 
2.73(2) 10(2) x4.12(2) 
be (2)8.5-9 3.4916) 
x10.4(6) x4.368(5) 
x10.5(2) «4.41(3) 
9.5 es 
«10.35(5) oan 
8.7-9.1(2) 3.49(3) 
2.82(2) «x10.15(4) x4.18(3) 
dite 9.5 ose 
3.10(6) x10.25(8) «4.18(5) 
«10.5(5) «4.41(4) 
as «10.45(4) 4.03 
3.24(3) x10.35(4) 3.94-4.07 
2.76(2) x10.45(5) 4.242-4.389(4)x 
es x10.25(6) «4.305(5) 
x10(2) «4.12(3) 


No. 6 Fuel No.6 Fuel Bunker C Heavy 

No. 6 Fuel No Sulfar No. 6 Fuel Max. 1% Fuel Diesel 

No Salfur Guarantee Max. 1% Sulfur Ships’ Ships’ 

Guarantee Barges Barges Bunkers Bunkers 
N.Y.Harb. One 45-2.50  ~(2)$2.35-2.45(13) $2.55-2.63(2) $2.55-2.60(3) $2.45(11) x$3.85(4) 
Albany ..... 2.80 oees rT 
Baltimore. 2.48(6) 2. 45(4) 2.60 2. 60 2.45(4) x3.85(2) 
Baton Rouge 1.88 1.85 oose 1.85(2) 3.24 
Boston ..... 25119) 2.51(5) ° ° 2.5115) 
Charleston . 2.34(2) 2.31(3) . 2.31(3) eee 
Corpus Christi 1.88 1.85 ° 1.8513) 3.15 
Houston ... “wok 85-1.90 1.85(7) ° 1.85(11) 3.24(5) 
Jacksonville 2. 7 od 2.28(6) . ae 


y — 
2 a7 


1.85(3) 
2.40(4) 


2.51 


2.4715) 2.47(2) 
2.34(5) 2.31(4) 
2.19(5) 2.16(4) 


2.10 
x (2)2.35-2.45(7) 
2.22(2) 


2.65 


see 


2.63(4) 





3.24(2) 











OIL PRICE SECTION 





Refinery & Terminal Prices (Continued) 


PRICES IN EFFECT JULY 7 
GULF COAST—CARGOES, DOMESTIC & EXPORT, ALL PORTS 


Cargo prices are FOB ship at U. S. Gulf, minimum of 20,000 bbis., and are by refiners only to 
other refiners, export agents, or tanker terminal operators. The figure in parentheses after each 
price indicates the number of companies quoting that price. 


Aviation Gasoline (MIL-F-5572) 
Grade 115/145 . 


Motor Gasoline 
92 Oct. Premium .. 
90 Oct, Premium . 
86 Oct. Regular 
~4 Oct. Regular 


12(2)-12.25(2) 
11.75-12-12.25 
11(2)-11.25-11.5 
10.75-11(2)-11.25 


Oct. 
70-72 Oct. M Leaded 


Kerosine & Light Fuels 
41-43 w.w. kerosine 


10.5-11 
10-10. 25-10.75 


9(3)-9.25 

8(5)-8.25 

Diesel & Gas Oils 
43-47 Diesel index 
48-52 Diesel index 
53-57 Diesel index 


Heavy Fuels—Cargoes 
No. 5 Fuel, 0-10 p.t. 
Bunker C Fuel 0 ow-tie 


8-8 .125-8 .25 
8 .125-8 . 25-8 .375 
8.25-8 .375-8.5 


$2 .35(2)-$2.50 
x$1.65(2)-1.75(3)-1.85(2)-1.875 


MIDDLE EAST CRUDE PRICES 


Posted Export Prices of Socony-Vacuum Overseas Supply Co. for Sale in Cargo Lots. 
(Prices are per bbl. of 42 U. 8S. gals., exclusive of local port or other governmental charges, 
sales taxes, etc., if any; FOB point indicated, for gravities shown; 2c per bbl. differential per 
degree of gravity applies for gravities below and above those shown.) 
Price . 
Per bbl. 
$1.75 
$1.81 
$241 
$2.41 
$1.67 


API 
Gravity 
36-36.9 
39-39.9 
36-36.9 
36-36.9 
32-32.9 


Effective 
FOB Point Date 
Ras Tanura, Saudi Arabia 
Umm Said, Qatar 
Sidon, Lebanon 
Tripoli, Lebanon 
Fao, Iraq 


Nov. 1, 1950 
Nov. 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
April 1, 1951 
Dec. 24, 1951 


Iraq-Kirkuk 
Araq--Basrah 


AVIATION GASOLINE PRICES 


(Prices are for tank cars, barge or truck transport lots; aviation gasoline, meet specification 
MIL-F-5572, unless otherwise noted.) 
District 
Di. ii Me. ese seddesctcendecenees 
Boston, Mass. 

EE Ree 
DA 1. ‘adudedd 60 oe 500 06-06.00:0 
Baltimore, d. 

Te ¢00ns de atndiee wees teneewoee 
I TR ME i os nee nn 160i Seinen 
New Orleans, La. (Baton Rouge) 
Houston, Tex. 


Grade 100/130 


Grade 91/96 
17.6-18.6 


16.1-17.2 


Grade 80 
-6-16.2 


17 
16.5-17.25 


LAKE PORT TERMINALS 


Buffalo Cleveland 

90 Oct, Premium 16(2) cose 

86 Oct. Regular 14.5(3) oeee cose 

Kerosine (3)11.8-12.45(2)x .... 11 
11.3-11.95(2)x 10.25 

10.75-11.1 

10-10.1 


8(2) 
7.75(3) 


No, 
No. 
No. 
No. 


(2)10.8-11.45(2)x 
_ 9.53(2) 


PETROLATUMS 


WESTERN PENNA, 
(Bbis., carloads; tank car, 

ROW WO cixctéesesceas 

Soft white .... 

Lily white .... 

COORER WHR . cccccescvese 

Soft yellow 

Light amber 

Amber 


1 tp 1.5¢ less.) 
- (2)6.875—-7.375x 
- (3)6.625-7.375 
(2)6.375—7x 
(2)6-6.75 
5(3)x 
(4)5-5.125x 
(4)4.75-4.875x 
(2)4.5-4. T5x 


PACIFIC COAST 


(In Ships’ Bunkers, Diesel Fuel Bunker © Fuel 
or Deep Tank Lots) (P.S. 200) (P.S. 400) 


San Pedro, Calif. $3.44(5) $1.70(5) 
San Francisco .. 3.65(4) $1.75(4) 
Portland, Ore. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 
Seattle, Wash. .. 3.86(4) $2.00(4) 





Install on all fuel oil tanks, old and new, fora 
: new low in delivery costs. ' 
o you regular Supply House. “JUST FILL ‘TIL THE WHISTLE STOPS" 
by SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY cambridge at ntsss, [ Model LA for new 
tank installations 


Canadian Licensee: EMPIRE BRASS MFG. CO,, LTD., Toronto, Ontario 








MEXICAN BUNKER PRICES 


U. S. DOLLARS PER BBL. OF 159 LITER 


Tampico 
Veracruz 
Minatitlan 


Manzanillo 
Salina Cruz 


LPG PRICES 


(Of refiners, FOB refineries, in cents per gal 
tank cars or transport trucks) 
Commerical 
Propane 
8(2) 


Industria 

Propane 
8(2) 
&(3) 


District 

N. Y. Harbor ... 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Hastings odea j 
Toledo ..cccccces 7 


NATURAL GASOLINE 


(Group 3 & Breckenridge prices are to blend 
ers on freight basis shown below. Shipment 
may originate in any Mid-Continent manufag 
turing district.) 


FOB GROUP 3 
Grade 26-70 


FOB BRECKENRIDGE 
Grade 26-70 


5.5( Quotation 


5( Quotations 








RELIABLE OIL PRICE REPORTING 


If you are dependent upon daily oil prices 
in your marketing operation, you should 
be an OILGRAM Price Service subscriber. 
We invite you to accept a week's Trial 
Subscription with our compliments. There 
is no obligation on your part whatsoever. 
A letter of request on your company 
letterhead is all that is required. 
Write today to: 


Platt’s OILGRAM Price Service 
1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 








HARTOL 


PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


INDEPENDENT MARKEJERS 
Maine to South Carolfna 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 26 0.7 





EXPORT ° 
DRUMMING t ~ 


30 E. 40 ST., NEW YORK CITY 16, 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM ° EWS 





OIL PRICE SECTION 





Tank Wagon Prices 


Prices for gasoline do not include taxes; they do, however, include 


inspection fees as shown in next column. 


couvty taxes as indicated in footnotes. 


Atlantic 
White Flash 

(Regular Grade) Kero.& 

Gasoline No. 1 No.2 
Dir. Cons. Fuel Fuel 

T.W. T.W. Taxes T.W. 
Allentown, Pa.. 15.0 7.0 ~14.8 13.6 
Altcona eee pee . x 15.35 ~13.95 
Bite .scce see e068 ene -. 15.35 x13.95 
Gre: asburg 14.55 13.15 
Har isburg .... x14.8 13.6 
Phi! .delphia x14.2 13.0 
Pitt- burgh «15.35 x13.95 
Rea ing 14.0 12.8 
GerantOm ...... «15.1 13.9 
Wilkes Barre.. 14.3 13.1 
Will amsport x15.1 13.9 
Yor! 13.7 12.5 
Wilmington, 
De 


ATLANTIC 
REFINING 


be bak bat bak a et 


ee 


x14.2 13.1 
Bridg pt., Conn. ae 2 fof 
Hart ford 
New Haven ... 
Boston, Mass, . 
Fall River .... 
Springfield 
Worcester 
Prev., B. T. «- 
Camden, N. J.. 
Newark 
Albany, 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 
Elmira 
Rochester 
Syracuse 
Watertown .... 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Jacksonville, 


Dh eh ek pak peck peck fee faked ek peak Bat fat fet fe fat a at kd pt 
A APPRAAKATA ARERR RR RRR OT OTR OT 
Oo PUTA ADADAADMAOHAOOCAMHBMs3 OF- COBVAISCOM 
OKPAM AAA AMHANAHAPSA SHA AI, AAAAIN 
ecoooooooooooowwwwoooso o9o- oooeoo 


15.4 


= 


15.2 9.0 
Mineral Spirits V.M.&P. 
T.W. 


Philadelphia, Pa. .... 16.5 18.0 
Pittsburgh 20.0 21.0 


Heavy Fuel Oils—T.W. 
No. 5 No. 6 
Philadelphia, Pa, ........ 8.48 6.90 
Notes: 

Kerosine—Thru Penna, & Del., add 2c per 
gal. for t.w. deliveries of less than 25 gals. 
at one time. Camden—Add ic for deliveries of 
100-299 gals., 2c for less than 100 gals. 

Mineral Spirits prices also apply to Stod- 
dard Solvent. 

x Effective July 3. 


CONT’L (N. B. Prices are Continental's 
tankwagon prices. Current selling 
OIL prices may vary from those shown 

because of local conditions.) 

Conoco Demand 

N-tane (3rd Gasoe- Kero- 

(regular) Grade) line 

Wagon Taxes 
Denver, Colo. 8 
Grand Junc. 


2 
-6 
7 

7 


18. 
15. 
14. 
12. 
12. 
12. 


Musk gee, 
Oklahoma City .. 
| ae. 


UANWWOMRUSCOOIIANH 
00 0 G0 &© 0 G0 G0 3 Go 00 Go 60 G0 GO G0 00 0 
UNMOMNSDSCOOOOCOSOOSS 


Taxes : 


Gasoline tax column includes these city taxes: 
Albucuerque & Roswell; 0.5c; Santa Fe, 1c; 
enme, 1c; Casper, ic. 


Diseo ints: 


Sal: Lake City and Twin Fails gasoline 
and kerosine prices apply for deliveries of less 

200 gals.; 200-399 gals., deduct 0.5c; 
400 g:ls. and over, deduct 1c. 


Notes : 


T.V. prices are to consumers and dealers. 


JULY 9, 1952 


Gasoline taxes, shown in Ala. 
sepurate column, include 2c federal, and state tazes; aiso city and 
Kerosine tank wagon prices 
als. do not include taxes; kerosine taxes where levied are indicated in 
footnotes. Discounts, if any, are shown in footnotes. 


UMONNYONUNNNUAROUHA 


effect July 7, 1952, as posted by principal marketing companies at 
their headquarters offices, but subject to later correction 


These prices in 
CHEVRON 


CALIFORNIA t 
STANDARD nr “x1” 


400 Gals. & over 


Gaso- 


FF 


San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 

Phoenix, Ariz. 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore, 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 

Tacoma 

Boise, Idaho 


Honolulu, ?. H. : 5 ° 
Fairbanks, Alaska . 
Juneau 


wHwWRNISODOOONAIOH 
Go Ge G0 bo Or Go oH eH ON Ade 
Pe DID DWWDWDDAAADAAGHW 
coucouamoucune 


Diesel 8 
FurnaceOil = 


(ex all taxes) 
San Fran., Cal. .. 
Los Angeles 
Fresno 
Phoenix, Ariz, 
Reno, Nev. 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Spokane 
Tacoma 
Boise, Idaho 
Salt Lake, U. 


Fairbanks, 
Juneau 


bbbnshibnobboe 
23 © bo &1 Oo Or Or 00 b9 Go 


Alaska 34. 
21 


Taxes: 


Boise—Sc gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 2.5c state. 

Salt Lake—7c gas tax applies to motor 
fuel only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c 
state. 

Honolulu—-8.5¢ gas tax applies to motor fuel 
only; avgas taxes are 2c federal, 4c terri- 
torial. Standard Diesel/furnace oil price is 
ex ic territorial liquid fuels tax. ‘All T.T. 
prices are ex Hawaiian gross income tax of 
1% to resellers, 2.5% to consumers. 


Notes: 


Gasoline—For other deliveries of Chevron 
(Regular) and Chevron Aviation’ 80/87, add to 
400-gals.-and-over price 1.0c for 40-199 gals.; 
0.5¢c for 200-399 gals., except for deliveries to 
Marine trade in Alaska (excluding Chevron 
Aviation 80/87) where 0.5c differential applies 
to 40-399 gal. delivery; for less than 40 gals. 
add 4.0c gal., except at Honolulu add 4.5¢ for 
less than 40 gals. to Marine trade and less 
than 100 gals. to Shoreside trade. Prices for 
Chevron Aviation 80/87 at Salt Lake City ap- 
ply to all quantities In excess of 40 gals. 
Prices for Chevron Supreme (Premium) are 
2.0c gal. higher than Chevron (Regular) for 
quantity delivered, except at Salt Lake which 
is 1.5c gal. higher. For less than 40 gals. de- 
liveries, add 4.5c gal, to 400-gals.-and-over 
price, except at Honolulu, add 5.0c gal. for 
less than 40 gals. (Marine) and less than 100 
gals. (Shoreside). Add to Chevron Aviation 
80/87 quantity delivered prices, 2.0c for 91/98, 
5.0c for 100/130, and 8.0c for 115/145. 

Kerosine—T.T. prices, except at Salt Lake 
City, apply to deliveries of 40-199 gals. For 
other deliveries: less than 40 gals., add 4c; 
200-399 gals., deduct 3c; 400 gals. & over, 
deduct 4c; tank car-truck trailer, deduct 5.5c. 
Salt Lake City posted tank truck price is for 
minimum 40 gal. deliveries. 

Standard Diesel/Furnace Oil & Standard 
Stove Oil—T.T. prices are for deliveries of 400 
gals. or more. For other deliveries: 40-199 
gals., add ic; 200-399 gals., add 0.5c; less 
than 40 gals., add 5c, 


Humble 
HUMBLE Gasoline Gaso- Kerosine 
T.W. Retail Taxes Wagon tail 
Dallas, Tex.. 14.0 19.0 ° . 17.0 
Ft. Worth .. 14.0 19.0 ‘ ‘ i7.0 
Houston ....14.0 19.0 ° ° 17.0 
San Antonio. 14.0 19.0 ° $ 17.0 
Notes: 


T.W. prices are to all classes of dealers and 
consumers. 


Inspection fees per gal., 
unless otherwise specified, are as follows: 
1/40c on gasoline; Ark. 
2/25c; Kans. 1/100c; La. 1/32c; Minn. 5/200c; Mo. ‘1/25¢; Neb. 2/100c ; 
Nev. 1/20c; N. C. 1/4c; N. D. 1/20c; Okla. '2/25¢; 8. C. 1/8c; 8S. D. 
1/40c; Tenn, 2/5c; and Wisc. 3/100c. 

Kerosine inspection fees only: Ala. 1/2c; lowa 1/50c; Mich. 1/5c. 


included in both gasoline and kerosine prices, 
1/20c; Fla, 1/8c; Ill. 3/100c; Ind. 


Esso Gasoline 
ESSO (Regular Grade) 


STANDARD = “Gasoline 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
eg eee 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cumberland cose 
Washington, D. c.. 
Danville, Va. 
Petersburg 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

Roanoke es . 
Charleston, w. Va. 
Fairmont 
Parkersburg 
Wheeling ..... 
Charlotte, N. rom 


3 
i 
28 


3 
=f 
xxx 
bt et bt 
tom * 


OAWOWOHRDHAWOSONWSOSODROOHHWUMOMONUADS: 


Salisbury 
Charleston, 8. C. .. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 

New Orleans, 
Baton Rouge 
Alexandria 

Lake Charles 
Shreveport 

New Iberia 
Knoxville, Tenn, 
Memphis 
Chattanooga 
Nashville 

Little Rock, Ark. . 


Naphthas-T.W. 
Min. Spirits 


OOOOS OOOO A331 DHHO IAIN 
Yee ORODNe BROWN WWOwLO-: 


§ Soscccese 00000S00000s0000000 00000 


CUNSWORDHAIWSOUWSODMOOHHUUHOMOIUAD 


WORMAHEMAE OD: - 


Newark, N. J. 
3,600 gals. & over... 17. 
Steel bbis. 23. 
Baltimore, ‘ 
3,600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbls. 
Washington, D. C. 
100-499 gals. 
500-3,599 gals. 
3.600 gals. & over... 
Steel bbis, 


nue 
wo 


2 No.4 No.6 
Atlantic City, N.J.x14 
Newark, N. J. ...x13 
Baltimore, Md. ..x13 
Washington, D. C.x14 
Norfolk, Va. ..... — 
Danville 
Petersburg 
Richmond 
Roanoke .. 
Charlotte, N. ¢. 
Hickory 

Raleigh 
Charleston, 8. C.. 
Columbia 
Spartanburg 12. > : 
Taxes: Louisiana kerosine prices do not in- 
clude ic state tax. 

Notes: 

Kerosine No. 1 — Atlantic City prices are 
for deliveries of 300 gals. or more; add ic for 
100-299 gals. 2c for less than 100 gals. 

No. 6—Washington price is for min, delivery 
of 1,050 gals.; for min. delivery of 2,500 gals. 
price is $2.83 per bbl. 

x Effective July 1. 


$3.754 $3 .006 
3.69 2.94 
3.85 2.89 


; BES: BE: ores! 


rr) 
PNWOMOANWADORWLO, 
aa 


(Prices are per imperial gal.; to 


IMPERIAL arrive at price per U. 8. gal., 


subtract 1/6th.) 
OIL 


2H 


SBECF OCH UNN AWWW. 


St. John’s, Nfid, .. 
Halifax, N. 8. ... 
St. John, N. B. ‘ 
Charlottetown, P.E. cd 
Montreal, 

Toronto, “Ont. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Brandon, Man, 


Sooo ooooO OOOO: 


Edmonton, Alta. 

Vancouver, B. C. . 
(*) Price is for Esso Extra (Premium). 

Taxes: Gasoline taxes are provincial taxes. 


go ind in Om Eris ia orbs to to tw 
' BESSRSSESEREES 
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Tank Wagon Prices (Continued) 
SOCONY VACUUM 


T.Cc. T.C. 


Bronx 

Kings 

Queens 

Richmond 
Albany, N, Y. 
Binghamton 
Buffalo .... 
Jamestown ......... 
Mt. Vernon . 
Plattsburg ......... 


[O! Nees: DRROM 
S CONOHRWAAAD 


Syracuse 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Danbury 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Bangor, Me. 
Portland 
Boston, Mass. 
Concord, N. H. 
Lancaster 
Manchester 
Portsmouth 7. J ° oaee 4 
Providence, R. I. ,. ‘ . 8 22.8 13.7 
Burlington, Vt. .... ‘ eee aves $ «ee 14.6 
Rutland A evme doen reee eose coe 16. “ons 
Tank Wagon Prices Buffalo Rochester 
Ly DD. sad-es' 4s nbs +6 0600 neheul awe 18.5 17.0 20.0 

V.M.&P. Naphtha 20.5 18.5 21.5 
Taxes: N.Y.C. prices do not include 3% city sales tax applicable to price of gasoline (ex 
Discounts: 

Mobil Kerosine—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 
Mobilfuel Diesel—All points, 0.5c for T.W. deliveries of 800 gals. or more. 

- Mobilheat—Mt. Vernon T.W. less 0.5c for deliveries of 300 gals. or more. 

otes: 


Syracuse V.M.&P. price is in steel barrels. Jamestown T.C. prices are delivered prices; all other T.C. prices are FOB bulk terminals. 
x Effective July 1. 


OHIO STANDARD 


HASCNOSODORN: RO 





: hoRO: 


«11.55 ° 
x10.95 x11. 
x12.25 x12. 
12. 





3 . . . “eee . 
© 20 Be 00 29 ot DS 00 hs C9 COIR NMS OD aadedadad ad 


WANOHOR WIRD: » Oe 
De. NON R WORD: HOD: MHNTOCONNWN 


ae 
cow 
ao 


Gasoline 

Aviation Gas.-Cons. T.W. (Regular- Naphthas & Solvents—Cons,. T.W. 

Sohio hi Sohio Con. Re- S.R. D.C. V.M.&P. So 
Naph- Naph- 


_9* 
"9* 
‘9 

‘9° 
‘9° 


ae 
Canton 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 


Mansfield 
Marion 
Portsmouth 
Toledo ’ é 
Youngstown y * .9* 
Zanesville 2 23. 26. 19. : 20.0 21 21. 20. 20. 13 3.9* 4 
Taxes: Hangar operators can purchase aviation gasoline less > per an State Road Tax by supporting purchase with Siate Tax Exemptior Fem 
A-10 to supplier. 
Discounts: Sohio Aviation—on contract to hangar operators and resellers, 2c off consumer t.w. 
Kerosine, Nos, 1 & 2—Prices with asterisk (*) are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 100 gas, or more; less than 100 gals., 0.5c higher. Prices at 
other points are for t.w. or drum deliveries of 50 gals. or more; less than 50 gals., 0.5¢ higher. 
Naphthas—To contract consumers off t.w. prices (except Lucas County) 300 to 999 gals., 0.5c; 1000 to 2499 gals., 0.75c; 2500 to 4999 gals., 1c 
5000 or more gals., 1.5c. Lucas County: less than 50 gals., tank wagon price, 50 to 249 gals.., 0.5c; 250 to 499 gals., 1c; 500 gals. or over 1.5 
Notes: Renown (third-grade) gasoline prices are same as X- ‘Tane unless otherwise noted. S.S. prices are at company-operated stations. 


INDIANA STANDARD 


Tank wagon prices listed below were obtained by NPN correspondents who visited Standard of 
Indiana bulk plants where the company’s prices are publicly posted. Kentucky 


Crown - Grad ‘ j 
(Reg ie) atl 2 S d 

1-99 100 gals. 100-174 175-999 1,000gals., 

gals. & over gals. gals. & over 


2O00050000000 


0 0 
0 -0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 .0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 

2.0 


2000009900000 
2000009900000 
pbb 
ahaha tabla abot 
apababtatadtdattt ad 
abbnbebamevne 
HENNA 
Ae ear 

on On On On Or OH OH HHH ENE 





Chicago, Ill. ... 
South Bend, Ind. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mpls.-St. Paul” e 
Des Moines, Ia.. 
St. Louis, Mo... 
Wichita, Kans. . 
Omaha, Neb. .. 


14.3 Covington, Ky. 
Lexington 
Louisville 
Paducah 
Jackson, 
Vicksburg 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Mobile 
Montgomery 
° Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta 
Fuel Oils—T.W.—Chicago, Ill. Fire-C Macon 
Standard Stanolex hommes —_ Savannah 
Heater Oil Furnace Oil Dealer Gasoline Dealer Jacksonville, Fla, 
Miami 
Pensacola 


DANAIAARIAADHW 
cecooooouce 
SUMoNWANoaw: 


Milwaukee, Wisc, 





1-99 gals. 
100-149 gals, p uae Dallas, Tex, 

sate ¥ort Worth 
150-399 gals. eee Wichita Falls ... 
400 gals. & over.... eee Amarillo 


SO00000000008 


— a 
COC eTHDBDDMDOOVUVYOUOYOS 


SONOS OHONNANHOM 
SososoeosooooseooeSoOSO 


Taxes: 

Gasoline tax column includes these 
county taxes: Mobile, 2c city; Birming 
county; Montgomery, ic city & 1c coun 
sacola, ic city. Other taxes not inc 

prices: Georgia, kerosine, ic; Mont 
Taxes: St. Louis, Mo., kerosine 1c; Mississippi, Kerosine 0.5c 
city tax. Des Moines, Ta., kerosine and furnace San Antonio .... m 
ofl prices do not include 4c state tax. State Port Arthur .... 4.0 6. ‘0 Notes: 
sales, occupation, consumer & use taxes to be Notes t—Dealer t.w. prices apply also to all Consumer t.w. prices are same as ne 
added where applicable. of 3 with minimum delivery of prices 

* “Temporary’’ price. 50 gals. x Effective July 2. 


1-749 gals. 
750 gals. & over .... 





Sooo0OuDS000 
dbanadeancen 
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“Wanted to Buy”, “Help 


portunities’’, laneous classifica- 
tions set in type this size without border—30 cents a word. Minimum 
charze $7.50 per insertion. 


CLASSIFIED 





“Positions Wanted’’—I5 cents a word. Minimum charge $3 per insertion. 
Box number counts 2 words. Copy must reach us by Wednesday 
preceding date of issue. 


All classified advertisements are payable in advance. 
No agency commission or cash discounts on classified advertisements. 





Storage and Drumming 





STORAGE AND DRUMMING 


letroleum and other liquid products for 
ymestic and off-shore shipments. Tank 
ir, tank truck loading facilities with 
cirect line to shipside, 


PORT PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


1.0. Box 746 Oakland 4, Calif. 








An advertisement in NPN’s Classified ~~ 


Section will bring you quick, effective 
results at low cost. 

NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEWS 
1213 W. Third St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


WRITE TODAY HATHAWAY, 201 


Texas. 











For Sale 


FOR SALE: 12 new Bowser Lowboy gasoline 
computing pumps, cost $402.65. Will sell for 
$300.00 each for quick sale. Also 2 5000 gal. 
gasoline transports, good condition. Write for 
particulars. P, 0. BOX 166, Springfield, Mo. 


1941 COE FORD fully equipped, 120’ hose, ‘ 

reel and meter, 1120 gallon capacity, 5 com- able. BRUCE E. HACKETT CO., 621 W. 58th 

partments, all nearly new tires, painted in 

prime. Priced to sell at $995.00. SHEETS OIL 
248, Angola 


1—1943 450 GMO Tractor, 9:00x20, good con- 
dition with 1947 Frazier, 4155 single axle, 3 
compartment, double bulkhead transport, g 

condition, immediate delivery, $3500.00. F. E. 


For Sale 


FOR SALE: Bulk plant and truck equipmen-. 
Modern, volume 3,000,000 annually. Serious 
iliness forces quick sale for a reasonable price. 
Write BOX 672. 


FOR SALE: 4000 gallon 1947 Fraziers, 4 
compt., 3” thru out, 2 3” Smith ticket printer 
meters, etc. Over $1500 worth of piping and 
meters and valves, perfect buys, price reason- 


St., Kansas City, Mo., Hiland 1385. 


. 


ONE 1946 MODEL K5 International tank 
truck, good condition, 900 gallons, three com-~- 
partments, skirted tank, one 2” Neptune ticket 
printing meter with electric reel and 100 of 
1%” hose. A good buy. $900.00. CUNDIFF 
OIL COo., INC., Mt. Ephraim P.O., Box 481, 
Bellmawr, N. 7 


Bond, Dallas 11, 





E. of Calif. Crude-Products Spread Dips 


Compilation of crude-products price spreads for June 
by Independent Petroleum Assn. of America shows de- 
cline of le to 96c per bbl. for eight refinery districts, ex- 
cluding California. 

For nine refinery markets, California included, crude- 
products spread was unchanged from May at $1.09 per 
bbl. For country as a whole, an increase during month 
of 0.05¢ to 11.44c per gal. in gasoline price average was 
offset by decline of 0.18 to 3.98c for heavy fuel, kerosine 
being unchanged at 9.83c and light fuel at 8.5c. 

California excluded, an increase of 0.06c in gasoline 
price average was outweighed by 0.18c decline in heavy 
fuel, with kerosine and light fuel prices unchanged. 

Crude price averages were unchanged in all areas. 

IPAA’S averages for June, 1951, and May and June, 
1952, compare as follows: 


Table 1—California Included 

Refined Products in 9 June 

Refinery Markets: 1951 ses i968 
Motor Gasoline (c a 
Kerosine (c gal.) 9.81 3 9.83 
i fy | oe ee eee 8.42 " 8.50 
a EY Se ee ae 4.45 3.98 
Average above 4 products: 
lie os os 6444600cb bb 8.79 8.68 
I WN, 5 oc dnc éco cessor 3.69 3.65 
Crude Pet. in 8 areas (§ bbl.) ...... 2.56 2.56 


11.44 


Table 2—California Excluded 

Refined products in 8 dune June 
Refinery Markets: 1951 1952 
Motor Gasoline (c gal.) .......... 11.26 11.30 
rE 4. cudibs sos oelblioe os « 9.26 . 9.29 
Light fuel (c gal.) .... oo wogibiaiee ae 8.28 8.38 
SS YS eae eee 4.53 3.94 
Average above 4 products: 
SO NE on 60 combies cece. . 8.69 . 8.55 
Lf <5 eae Saar ae 3.65 . 3.59 
Crude Pet. in 7 areas ($ bbl.) 2.63 6 2.63 
Prices shown above are weighted averages based on low quotations 
as published in NATIONAL PETROLEUM News, and prepared by IPAA to 
Teficct trend in oil prices and should not be interpreted as showing 
act'ial sales realization for producers or refiners. 

(See NPN June 13, 1951, p, 49 for weights allotted by IPAA to the 
var.ous refinery districts, products and crude). 


LP-Gas Storage Price Hike Bid Refused 


WASHINGTON—Office of Price Stabilization July 3 dis- 
approved application from R. J. Allison Co., Tulsa, for in- 
crease of 2c per gal. in ceiling prices for sales of liquefied 
Petroleum gas to its customers from Oct. 1, 1952, to 
March 31, 1953, “after they have reached their maximum 
cor tract quantity.” 
l.efusal was made in Letter Order 207 to Sec. 11, CPR 
17. 


Other letter order and special order actions included: 
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SO 18 to Sec. 3, SR 2, CPR 32—Setting ceiling of $2.80 
per bbl. for Traverse type crude from Paris Field, Green 
Township, Mich. 

Hurley Gasoline Sales Co., Tulsa—L-205 to Sec. 11, CPR 
17—Establishing ceiling of 4.5c per gal. for propane /bu- 
tane mixture at Edmond and Arcadia, Okla., plants. 

Sun Oil Co.—Amend. 1 to L-16, Sec. 11, CPR 63— 
Reversing previous OPS decision and allowing Sun to shift 
from delivered-at-destination ceiling prices to established 
FOB ceiling prices, Marcus Hook, Pa., on sales of certain 
petroleum products to a number of companies. Sun con- 
tended that its established policy was to sell on FOB 
basis wherever possible and delivered prices were quoted 
only at specific request of customer for his convenience. 


Residual Price Index Down 0.9% 


WASHINGTON—Bureau of Labor Statistics’ wholesale 
oil price index showed decline of 0.1% during week ended 
July 1, as result of 0.9% fall in index for residual fuel oils. 
Index, based on Platt’s Oilgram quotations, is shown below 
for weeks ended on comparative dates indicated (1947-49 
equals 100): 


% Change 
dune 24 
to July 
1, 1952 
Crude and products.. 0.1 
Crude . ¥ ses 
Refined products ..... : : ; 0.1 
Gasoline ... Bum esees 
EE wos cdadccoced 
Distillate fuels ........ 
Residual fuels ........ 
Lubricating oils 
Natural gasoline ...... 


Summer LP-Gas Prices Continue Firm 


NEW YORK—Prices for liquefied petroleum gases con- 
tinue relatively firm despite reduced sales to industrial 
buyers due to steel strikes, according to reports of mar- 
keters. 

Both propane and butane are available spot at as low 
as 2.75c, FOB Group 3. These prices compare with ceil- 
ings of principal producers of 4c for propane, 4.5c for 
butane-propane mix, and 5c for butane, currently subject 
to summer “discounts.” 

In the East, propane was offered generally at 8c at New 
York and Philadelphia, the generally quoted price for tank 
car lots. Steel strikes have cut heavily into sales. For 
next two weeks, no upturn in industrial sales is antici- 
pated in Pennsylvania area inasmuch as many industries 
close for summer vacations first half July. 
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GASOLINE STOCKS DISTILLATE—KEROSINE STOCKS COMBINED 


140 








1204 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


1949 1950 1951 . 1948 1949 
JUNE 


1950 1951 MAY JUNE 
JUNE 1952 




















Gasoline Stocks Distillate and Kerosine Stocks Combined 
East of West of East of West of 
Rockies Rockies Rockies Rockies 
Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. Bbls. 
(June 30) 88,229,000 16,289,000 1948 (June 30) 54,507,000 12,612,000 
(June 30) ’ 97,624,000 16,417,000 1949 (June 30). .......... 77,160,000 11,218,000 
(June 30) .......... 97,005,000 17,069,000 1950 (June 30) .......... 62,514,000 12,282,000 
(June 20 111,947,000 15,648,000 1951 (June 30) .......... 83,793,000 8,215,000 
(June 30) .... 105,283,000 15,619,000 1952 (June 30) .......... 78,579,000 7,902,000 
(May 31) .. 106,376,000 15,518,000 1952 (May 31) 63,554,000 6,462,000 
(April 20) .......... 136,011,000 15,879,000 1952 (April 30) .. 64,441,000 6,148,000 


RESIDUAL STOCKS CRUDE OIL STOCKS 
280 








MILLIONS OF BARRELS 
MILLIONS OF BARRELS 


1948 1949 1950 1951 . 1949 1950 1951 


JUNE JUNE 
Crude Oil Stocks 




















Residual Stocks West of 

East of Rockies 

Rockies Bbls. 
Bbis. 1948 (June 30,992,000 
(June 30) 26,658,000 25,807,000 1949 (June 34,460,000 
(June 30) .......... 29,425,000 35,203,000 a veaee me ete 
(June 30) ....... 22,769,000 17,355,000 1952 ; ‘heen oe ee rety 0 
(June 30) . 24,910,000 16,656,000 1952 (May 31) _ 30,438,010 
June 30) .......... 31,209,000 13,763,000 4 Make - 401.01 | 
( »209, ,763, 1952 (April 30) 240,278,000 30,401,0' 0 

(May 31) _..... 26,678,000 11,845,000 


(April 30) 28,433,000 10,128,000 *Includes foreign. 
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RUNS TO STILLS—CRUDE PRODUCTION Crude Runs to Stills 





West of 
ee RUNS TO STILLS — 
b/d 

V/A CRUDE PRO ; phy 
oa RODUCTION [i Y Ket 920,700 
891,100 
943,800 
973,500 

> 


968,800 


SS 
SS 


BCR... GK 


SS 


Crude Oil Production 


East of West of 
Rockies Rockies 
b/d b/d 
1948 (June) 4,595,500 948,900 
1949 (June) Staph 3,982,600 920,700 
1950 (June) 4,496,400 881,300 
Se I fa. dio os «Ci 5,154,400 975,500 
1952 (June) ...... : 5,055,475 987,550 
1952 , * ° 
1952 i ie 5,687,300 742,100 


SG. 
SS 


8 


MILLIONS OF BARRELS DAILY 


* Not available due to refinery strike during May. 
(Figures used for charts and tables are from Bureau of 
Mines report for 1948-51 and April, 1952. The figures 
for May and June 1952 are from API weekly statistics— 
1948 1949 1950 . figures used are for date nearest to end of month and 

JUNE will be revised as Bureau of Mines reports become avail- 
able.) 


GG ||I|V 














Gasoline Consumption by States March 1952+ 


(American Petroleu n Inst!tute Figures) 


Tax Rateté ——————_—_—————_Month of. ——3 Months Ending With—— 
March February 1952 March 1952 March 1951 March 1952 March 1951 
Cents Galions Gallons Gallons Galions Gallons 


51,742,000 56,157,000 57,648,000 161,393,000 153,525,000 
24,118,000 21,916,000 73,605,000 62,884,000 
32,271,000 33,682,000 103,651,000 95,668,000 
331,848,000 190, 355,516,000 ,017,976,000 1,013,523,000 
39,049,000 359, 37,396,000 109,151,000 101,345,000 
41,873,000 42,331,000 126,171,000 119,379,000 
8,177,000 ,528, 8,870,000 25,218,000 23,863,000 
16,439,000 . 17,552,000 49,254,000 
96,412,000 92,350,000 261,452,000 
71,060,000 73,343,000 
12,681,000 
171,731,000 





fe 
i] 
Ee 
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Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California ... 
Colorado 

Connecticut 

DEBWEEO  socccccce. 
District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia ... 

Idaho ... 

Illinois .. 

Indiana ... 

Iowa 


MA 
SHAN R ROM OO MO MN 


~ 


ee 
PROPAINAANISOBSAIH 


SERA Eo eae 


~ 


nc otk veers swe 
Louisiana 
Maine 


~ 


PSRUKOSNSVAD 


45,701,000 
129,423,000 
228,377,000 
464,460,000 
174,380,000 
105,558,000 
280,697,000 

38,279,000 

96,976,000 

16,272,000 

28,035,000 
311,818,000 

55,979,000 
601,030,000 
243,302,000 

33,047,000 
526,076,000 
164,162,000 
110,875,000 


Massachusetts .......... 
MEE wee seeresnecese 
ee 
Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 
rE ae 
Penr:ylvania 

Rhowe Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota .......... 
Tenr essee 


Fe 


Lee eee eee [Lt eee eeeetet 


DONA IANOSOHRSWHWOUIE WOM 


~ 


we 
ti |) tei t 


IM NNT OAH OUT UE NAN ONE ONS SON! 
i Q NUR RR WORNATH SHON HDUPNHHUIHOORNUOD 


DA RNTEAWOANAIAVITE EH UAONTE EE ABDIE UE ARAIH 


eee eee eet eete tet 


on Oe ee 


~ 


175,834,000 
814,590,000 





Bs BS 38s: 
sassssss 
ll cell eal 
FP OOPNONNE Porn 
ee 
NNIN0RWOrS Ce ROD OH See OP Ort ® 


B23 


Wes: Virginia 
Wisc onsin 
Wyoming 


-= 
28 


ee 
t+teettts 


eS2S2078 


= 
Om DO ARAAANW CNDOAHH HE ROUUUAHWS 


WADAIAANNWOAR WARPED 


25,769,000 


Total 47 States and D. of C. 3,344,315,000 3,440, 4,000 . ° y 10,118,718,000 9,594,226,000 
Daily Average 115,321,000 110,204,000 908, 111,195,000 
Change from previous year: 
Wan! MS haa dadbes ive 640400066 + 1,086,000 + 4,592,000 
Percentage change in Daily Avg. ............ + 99% +4.31% 
These are State tax rates per gallon. In addition there is the feder1!) tax of 2c per gallon. 
* Not available at time of publication. 


‘ In general, these figures include al] gasoline sold or consumed within the confines of the state, regardless of whether it was for a taxable 
axa le purpose, 4 
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TURNPIKE MULTIPUMP—An over-all view of islands, service station and restaurant on the Jersey Turnpike. Work on the site was 
still in progress when this picture was taken 


A SPECIAL NPN REPORT-NO. 5 


How Marketers Can Capitalize on Turnpike Business 


By HOLGER RIDDER 
NPN Transportation Editor 


Service stations on toll roads are big business. 


In four states on 555 miles of toll road, 36 service 
stations are dispensing an average of about 73,500,000 
gals. of gasoline per year—better than 2 million gals. 
per station per year, average. 

That’s big business even for these multi-pump outlets, 
especially when they operate under the protective um- 
brella of monopolistic franchises which eliminate—for pe- 
riods of five years and upward, at least—the threat of 
competitors moving in to undercut their prices. 

But, with these stations paying gasoline royalties as 
high as 6c per gal. of gasoline sold, can they show a 
profit ? 

The answer is, they can and do show a profit! 

Much of the gallonage moved by turnpike stations rep- 
resents business lost by stations located on roads paral- 
leling turnpikes. But the picture isn’t all black for the 
by-passed marketer. 


The oil marketer who fails to get on a turnpike can 
more than recoup gallonage losses caused by diversion 
of traffic to toll roads. With foresight, careful planning 
and aggressive management, the toll road threat can be 
converted into a marketing asset. 

These conclusions are the result of weeks of research, 
a 1,500-mile personal inspection tour of toll roads (real 
and proposed), and interviews with many marketers. 

No effort has been made to determine whether toll 
roads are good or bad. Toll roads are here and there will 
be more of them. A condition exists. This report tells 
what can be done to cope with that condition. 

To present an over-all view of the turnpike picture as 
it relates to oil marketing, this report is divided into 
four sections: 

1—Turnpike stations—their economics; 

2—-Independents on turnpikes; 

3—Oil marketing adjacent to turnpikes; 

4—Effects of turnpikes and limited access high- 
ways on future traffic patterns and the resultant 
impact on oil marketing. si 
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Turnpike Stations— 
Their Economics 


Despite comment to the contrary, 
toll road service stations can and do 
make money, even when paying roy- 
alties of more than 6c per gal. of 
gasoline sold. NPN’s study of toll 
road stations shows how it’s done. 


The following examples are based 
partly on actual known operating 
data and averages for high gallonage 
turnpike outlets, and partly on NPN 
estimates — the figures closely ap- 
proximating actual operating condi- 
tions and costs. An attempt has 
been made to keep estimates on the 
conservative side. 

Four types of examples are in- 
cluded: (A) stations built by the 
state or turnpike authority and 
leased on a gasoline royalty and flat 
rental basis; (B) stations built by 
state or turnpike authority and 
leased on basis of royalty from gaso- 
line, motor oil and TBA sales; (C) 
stations built by the oil company 
with royalties being paid on gaso- 
line, motor oil and other merchan- 
dise sales; (D) a projection of a hy- 
pothetical case on the proposed New 
York Thruway, ascuming certain 
royalties and also assuming the Thru- 
way Authority will build the sta- 
tions and lease them. 

In considering each of the ex- 
amples, these points should be kept 
in mind: 

1—-An operating cost figure of 
4c per gal. of gasoline is used. 

This excludes rent, which is in- 





Source of Cost Figures 


Profit estimates of turnpike 
service stations included in this 
article are NPN compilations. 
Estimates are based partly on 
data provided by several mar- 
keters and partly on’ industry 
averages of volume patterns 
fashioned at multi-pump out- 
lets. But in no case are these 
figures set forth as actual 
breakdowns of a station now 
in operation: 

They are presented as ex- 
amples to show that turnpike 
stations can make money. In 
actual operation, turnpike sta- 
tions may show higher or lower 
profit than is indicated in this 
report, but for the most part 
these figures are considered 
reasonable examples of the 
profit possibilities of turnpike 
stations, and demonstrate the 
tight operations necessary to 
assure profit. 
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cluded in the gasoline royalty. 
Included are such costs as sal- 
aries, tools and equipment, main- 
tenance and repairs, and admin- 
istrative expense. Where an oil 
company built the facility, amor- 
tization is listed separately. 


2—-Gasoline cost is figured on 
the basis of refinery or terminal 
prices, plus delivery cost, from 
the nearest and most economical 
source—giving a price per gal- 
lon laid in at the station. 


3—Field checks indicate that 
premium gasoline sales are larg- 
er at turnpike ctations than at 
conventional outlets, the percent- 
age in many cases running over 
50%. In these hypothetical cases, 
premium sales are estimated at 
45% of the total. 


4—-Premium grade also is the 
big seller in motor oils at these 
stations. Therefere, a 40c oil is 
used, with the cost of this prod- 
uct laid in at the station esti- 
mated at about 19c per quart 
(including tax)—leaving a gross 
profit of 2lc per quart. A motor 
oil ratio of 1% is used in deter- 


mining motor oil 
station. 


5—TBA sales are estimated for 
this type of station at an aver- 
age of $11.66 gross profit per 
1,000 gals. of gasoline sold. 


Example (A) Connecticut—Merritt 
and Wilbur Cross Parkways — Sta- 
tions along this highway were con- 
structed by the state and leased to 
oil companies. One of these sta- 
tions did about 2,011,809 gals. of 
gasoline in 1951, paying a royalty of 
5.55c per gal. of gasoline sold, plus 
$6,000 per year flat rental. 

The station’s 1951 profit break- 
down can be estimated with reason- 
able accuracy about as in Table A. 


Example (B) New Jersey Turnpike 
—Stations were built by the turnpike 
authority and leased to the success- 
ful bidder. Currently stations are es- 
timated to be averaging about 3,750,- 
000 gals. per year. Lease of facili- 
ties is on the following royalty basis: 

Gasoline—6.239c/gal. 

Diesel fuel—4.362c/gal. 

Other products—5% on gross sales. 

With these figures as a base, it is 


volume per 


Table A 


Item 
Gasoline: 
Product | delivered/gal. 
Royalty/gal. 
Gasoline taxes 


Total cost 
*Profit/gal. regular based 
on 26.5c retail price 

*Profit/gal. premium 


Regular grade—1,105,495 gals. 
Premium—905,314 gals. 
Total gross gasoline profit 


Motor Oil: 
Oil sold—80,472 qts. @ 21c 
per qt. gross profit 


TBA: 
Tires, tubes, batteries and 
accessories only 


Vending Machines: 

**Coffee, milk, soft drink and 
sandwich machines 

Total gross profit 


Flat rental/year 
Operating costs 


NET PROFIT/YEAR 


Gross 
Profit 


1.95c 
3.20c 


$21,557 
$28,970 


$50,527 


$16,899 


$25,419 


$12,000 
$104,845 


$18,373 


* Prevailing priee May 1 in New York City was 27.5c and in Hartford, 


Conn., 24.9¢ 


per gal. For premium grade, gross profit is estimated at 1.25c 
per gal. higher than for regular grade. 


** No eating facilities permitted on parkways, so stations are finding vend- 
ing machines popular. Net profit from these devices are reported averaging 


$1,000 per month or higher. 


Profit from milk machine alone in one station, 


averages a net of $140 to $150 per month, and about the same for the coffee 


machine. 
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Table B 


Item 
Gasoline: 
Product delivered/gal. 
Royalty 
Gasoline taxes 


Total cost/gal. 
Profit/gal. regular based on 
26.5c retail price 
Profit/gal. premium 


Regular grade—2,082,750 gals. 
Premium—1,667,250 gals. 
Total gross gasoline profit 


Motor Oil: 


Oil laid in at station 
Royalty 


Total cost/qt. 


Oil sold—150,000 qts. @ 19c/qt. profit 


TBA: 


Tires, tubes, batteries and 
accessories only 

Royalty 

Total gross profit 


Over-all total gross profit 
Operating costs 
TOTAL NET PROFIT 


estimated that a Jersey Turnpike 
outlet would show a profit break- 
down something like that shown in 
Table B. 

Because no figures or estimates 
were available on Diesel fuel gallon- 
age at these stations, no attempt was 
made to compute a profit figure on 
this product. It would add some to 
the over-all profit. 

It should be pointed out, also, that 
these estimates take into no consid- 
eration such initial expenses as per- 
sonnel training programs which may 
be incurred the first few years an 
operation of this type gets underway. 

Example (C) Pennsylvania Turn- 
pike (eastern section)—-Stations and 
restaurants on this road were con- 
structed by the successful bidder, 
with the oil company leasing the eat- 
ing facilities to a restaurateur. Cur- 
rently gallonage per station on this 
section is running about 1,700,000 
‘gals. per year. In studying the ac- 
companying profit breakdown, it 
should be kept in mind that once the 
turnpike is extended to connect with 
the Jersey turnpike, a substantial in- 
crease in traffic may be expected. 
Currently, many turnpike users turn 
off at Harrisburg and head northeast 
if their destination is New York. 

The royalty formula for the east- 
ern section of this turnpike is set up 
as follows: 

Gasoline—2.76c/gal. 

Motor oil—15¢/gal. or 3.75c per qt. 


Gross 


Profit Cost 


13.000c 
6.239c 
5.000c 


24.239¢ 


$105,628 


$28,500 


$43,725 
$36,437 
$170,565 


Item 
Gasoline: 


Product delivered/gal. 
Royalty 
Gasoline taxes 


Total cost 


Profit/gal. regular based on 
26.5c retail price 
Profit/gal. premium 


Regular grade—935,000 gals. 
Premium—765,000 gals. 
Total gross gas line profit 


Motor Oil: 
Oil laid in at station 
Royalty 


Total cost 
Gross profit/qt. 


Oil sold—68,000 qts. @ 17.25c 
per qt. profit 


TBA: 

Tires, tubes, batteries and 
accessories only 

Royalty 

Total gross profit 

Over-all total gross profit 

Operating costs 


SUBTOTAL NET PROFIT 


$22,565 


Other merchandise—15% royalty. 

Supplier is estimated to have spent 
about $4 million on seven service sta- 
tions and restaurants,-for an average 
of about $560,000 per outlet. 

NPN’s profit estimate on one sta- 
tion is given in Table C. 

With an estimated capital invest- 
ment of $560,000 for this outlet (sta- 
tion and restaurant), if this is amor- 
tized at 8.5% per year, the amount 
would be $47,000. Deducting the 
$22,534 “subtotal net profit,” this 
leaves a deficit of $25,066. So, in 
order to amortize the facilities at 
8.5% per year and show a bare profit 
on tkis outlet, the restaurant lease 
would have to be at the rate of 
nearly $26,000 per year. A higher 
profit yield from the service station, 
of course, would reduce the amount 
needed from the restaurant lease and 
still bring in a profit. 

These latter figures are purely 
speculative and may go up or down, 
depending on lease arrangements for 
the restaurant. Or, if an oil com- 
pany were to operate the restaurant, 
the final profit figure would depend 
on the net made from food sales after 
amortization and payment of royalty 
to the turnpike. 


Example (D) New York Thruway 
—It is expected that the Thruway 
Authority will construct the sta- 


Table C 


$11,730 


Gross 
Profit 


17.25¢ 


$11,730 


$19,822 


$22,534 
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Thruway Leasing Plans 


Method of leasing stations on 
New York Thruway has not 
been announced definitely, but 
it is known that the thruway 
authority is considering a plan 
somewhat along these lines: 

Plan calls for 30 service sta- 
tions, staggered at 15-mile in- 
tervals but not of dual type, 
thus providing a station every 
30 miles on one side of the 
thruway. 

Tentatively it is planned that 
stations may be offered for 
lease in groups of five, as sec- 
tions of the thruway are com- 
pleted. Under this set-up, it is 
planned to establish an “aver- 
age gallonage” for each group, 
with a scale of minimum bids 
applying to each group. 

Latest reports indicate mini- 
mum bids acceptable on “aver- 
age gallonage” basis would call 
for gasoline royalties ranging 
from 1.5c per gal. on a 25,000- 
gal. per month station up to 
5.5c per gal. on station with 
potential of over 150,000 gals. 
per month. 











tions and lease them to an oil com- 
pany or companies. On the basis of 
preliminary estimates, it is figured 
that gasoline royalty might run on 
the order of about 4c per gal. on 
gasoline. Presently, at least, there 
are no royalties contemplated on sales 
of TBA and motor oil. However, 
since the final decision may conceiv- 
ably call for such royalties, they are 
included in the following example. 


Table D 


Item 
Gasoline: 
Product delivered/gal. 
Royalty 
Gasoline taxes 


Total cost/gal. 


Profit/gal. regular based on 
26.50c retail price 
Profit/gal. premium 


Regular grade—1,100,000 gals. 
P-emium—900,000 gals 
Total gross gasoline profit 
Motor Oil: 
Oil laid in at station 
*Royalty 
Total cost/qt. 


Oil sold—100,000 gts. @ 
17.25c/qt. profit 


TBA: 

T’res, tubes, accessories and 
batteries only 

*Royalty . 

Total gross profit 


Over-all total gross profit 
Operating costs 


TOTAL NET PROFIT 


Net 
Profit 


$17,250 


$14,575 
$14,575 


$103,075 
$80,000 


$23,075 


*In event tentative plans not to charge royalties on motor oil and TBA 
are carried through, net profit for a station of this type might be increased by 
another $18,325. 


In an effort to present a picture 
of what this thruway may develop 
in the way of profits per station per 
vear, NPN has prepared the break- 
down in Table D. It is based on an es- 





timated annual average gaiion- 
age of gasoline per station of 2,000,- 
000 gals. in 1965. For purposes of 
this compilation royalty on motor oil 
is used at 15c per gal. or 3.75c per 


HIGH GALLONAGE—Scenes like this are common along turnpikes, and on some weekends business builds up so that customers 
are lined up at pumps. This picture is of an‘island at a Cities Service station on the Jersey Turnpike. It’s evident why annual aver- 
age gallonage of about 3,750,000 gals. per year per station on the Jersey Turnpike is possible 
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quart, and a 15% royalty on gross 
sales of other products. 

The Over-All Turnpike Potential 
Currently there are 612 miles of toll 
roads in operation; 788 miles under 
construction; 1,349 miles specifically 
authorized, and 2,974 proposed—a to- 
tal of 5,723 miles in 22 states. These 
figures are as of June 1 this year. 

On toll roads in operation, under 
construction or specifically author- 
ized, there are 2,735 miles of highway 
to be serviced in 13 states. (New 


Hampshire is not included because 
no commercial enterprise is permitted 
on its 14 miles of toll road.) 

At an average spacing of one sta- 
tion about every 17.5 miles of turn- 
pike, this represents a potential of 
156 service stations doing a total of 
about 273,000,000 gals. of gasolire 
per year, or about 1.5% of total gas- 
oline consumed in these 13 states in 
1951. 

If proposed turnpike project mile- 
age is added to the 2,735 miles either 
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operating or definitely scheduled for 
completion, the station potential is 
330 outlets with prospects of a gaso- 
line gallonage of 577,500,000 gals. per 
year, or about 2.2% of total gasoline 
consumption in the 22 states involved. 


Summary of five toll roads shews 
these specific average gallons of ga:- 
oline sold (or the potential estimated) 
per station per year: 


Connecticut Parkways—1,834,000; 
Maine Turnpike—1,150,000; 
*New Jersey Turnpike—3,750,000; 
*New York Thruway— 1,330,000; 
*Pennsylvania Turnpike—1,640,000. 


One thing is evident from a study 
of turnpike station operations—be- 
cause of the high royalties (and in 
some cases royalties ard large cap- 
ital investments by oil companies in 
outlets), the operation must be at 
peak efficiency to show a profit. 
Also, to operate to the best advan- 
tage, the successful bidder must be 
in a position to lay his gasoline in at 
the station at a low cost—lower than 
might be true of a large-gallonage 
ron-turnpike station. In the case 
of the Jersey Turnpike, for example, 
Cities Service is ideally situated for 
servicing the southern end of the 
turnpike from its terminal at Petty's 
Landing near Philadelphia and the 
northern section from the Linden ter- 
minal. Deliveries are made to sta 
tions in transport dumps of about 
6,000 gals. each. 


On the New York Thruway, it is 
reported that the commission may 
stipulate that-.no oil company may 
operate more than 20% of the sta- 
tions on the thruway. If this 20% 
is to be scattered along the entire 
535-mile stretch of the thruway, then 
the oil company must have terminal 
facilities spotted strategically along 
the thruway so that gasoline may be 
laid in the station at the lowest pos- 
sible cost. A terminal located at 
Buffalo wouldn’t help much in putting 
gasoline into a turnpike station op- 
erated by the company at Utica or 
Albany. 

On the other hand, if that 20% 
stipulation on stations is interpreted 
to mean that the turnpike will be di- 
vided into 100-mile sections or so, 
then the problem may be simplified 
considerably. The successful bidder 
then need only have an economic 
source of supply within reasonable 
reach of that 100-mile area. 


On the proposed Ohio Turnpike, it 
is obvious that oil companies with 
refineries and/or terminals at Cleve- 
land and Toledo will have the advan- 
tage in bidding for turnpike stations. 
These two points could service the 


(* Estimated. Jersey Turnpike data is on 
basis of current gallonage estimates as are 
Pennsylvania data, which include estimates for 
newly opened eastern and western extensions 
New York Thruway estimate is for gallonage 
anticipated when Thruway opens in 1955.) 
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eastern and western sections of the 
turnpike, respectively, at the lowest 
possible cost. 


quarter of a cent can mean the dif- 
ference between profit and loss. 

An important point to remember 
is this: the majors who so far have 
been successful bidders on turnpike 
stations have all geared their bids 
to permit a profitable operation. On 
the surface, their bids may seem high 
and to provide no margin for profit. 
But so far, the profit has been there. 
Generally speaking, however, it’s a 
tight operation with little or no tol- 
erance for error. 


PERSONNEL—To assure utmost 
efficiency in operation, only the most 


highly trained personnel can be en- 
trusted to operate these stations. 
Even among major companies with 
regular training programs for serv- 
ice station employes, they have found 
that special training programs have 
been necessary—and desirable. They 
aim to put the best help possible in 
these stations. They can’t afford to 
do otherwise. 


The Independent who wants on a 
turnpike will have to set up a thor- 
ough training program for station per- 
sonnel if he wants a profitable outlet. 
He can less afford an inefficient op- 


Independents on Turnpikes 
And Their Opportunities 


The door is not entirely closed to 
the Independent marketer who wants 
a service station on a toll road or 
turnpike, but, currently at least, his 
chances are not too encouraging. In- 
deed, the odds are against him be- 
cause: 


1—Only six of 16 states have 


toll road legislation which either 
demands service station competi- 
tion on turnpikes, or states that 
competition may be provided; 


2—If the state requires the 
successful bidder to construct the 
turnpike stations, the capital 
expenditure required, generally 
speaking, is much greater tnan 
the Independent can swing; 


3—Where the state builds and 
leases the station, if the require- 
ment is that one company oper- 
ate all stations along a 200-mile 
or so turnpike, then the supplier 
with strategically located refin- 
eries or terminals holds the upper 
hand. In many cases this elim- 
inates the Independent from the 
bidding. Also, it is evident states 
or authorities are inclined to fa- 
vor a major company with its 
millions of dollars in capital, over 
an Independent with limited re- 
serves. 


The Independents’ Opportunities— 
In instances where the state builds 
and leases turnpike stations, and pro- 
vides that more than one company 
operate those stations, the Independ- 
ent has the opportunity to bid for a 
station, or perhaps two if they are 
located advantageously within his 
marketing area. But certain facts 
should be kept in mind before going 
all-out in the effort to be high bidder. 


ROYALTIES—In normal jobber 
operations there are two margins (so 
to speak) between the jobber’s pur- 
chase price to his supplier and the 
retail price at the service station. 
There’s the station dealer’s margin 
of 4-5c, and the jobber’s own mar- 
gin. In the case of turnpike station 
operation, the gasoline royalty paid to 
the turnpike authority in most cases 
will be the equivalent of the dealer’s 
4-5c margin or higher. That leaves 
the jobber only his own margin or 
less (more often than not it’s less) 
upon which to show a profit. Also, 
there usually are royalties on other 
products sold which serve to cut down 
the margin a marketer may now en- 
joy in supplying station dealers. 

So, despite the high gallonage at- 
traction, the operating margin is low 
and requires peak efficiency in sta- 
tion operation and management. A 
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Esso station in this particular service area. However, Esso can bid for sites in other service area if it so desires. This type of arrange- 
ment makes it possible for Independent marketers to bid for limited access highway station sites. Cost of this station is estimated at 
about $60,000, Liberal use of glass provides good display for TBA items. Pump islands are located at extreme right and out of 
































eration than would be the case of a 
major company. 

DELIVERIES — Direct delivery — 
terminal or refinery to station—in 
5,000 to 6,000-gal. transport lots is a 
part of the pattern of keeping these 
high gallonage cutlets supplied. De- 
livery costs must be at a minimum, 
so it’s almost mandatory that the 
source of supply be as close as pos- 
sible to the outlets to be served. A 
matter of 25 or 50 miles additional 
haul can prove most important in an 
operation of this type. 


Service Area Stations—In some 
cases, the service area plan is ap- 
plied to turnpikes. For example, on 
the Garden State Parkway in New 
Jersey the service area plan is used. 
This provides service areas spotted 


along the parkway, each area divided 
into four plots. Noe one company 
may have more than one plot in an 
area. Thus, at least, four companies 
will be represented in each area. 


The oil company, in this case, must 
construct the station. These outlets 
may cost anywhere from $50,000 up 
to as high as $100,000. 

This type of operation, generally, 
offers more attractive features for 
the Independent than the usual turn- 
pike outlet. For one thing, the mar- 
keter is not tied up in a royalty deal 
which he must continue paying as 
long as he continues in business. On 
royalties—depending on gallonage— 
the marketer on a turnpike may pay 
out as high as $100,000 per year, or 
more. 


camera range. Floor plan of station is shown below 


Under the service area deal, once 
the original investment is amortized 
the operation is up against only the 
usual expenses of taxes, operating 


costs, repair and maintenance, etc. 
The perennial royalty payment is 
eliminated. 


The Package Deal—Though it is 
generally conceded that the package 
deal of awarding service station 
rights on a turnpike to one com- 
pany pretty well eliminates the In- 
dependent marketer, there is one way 
in which the Independent can over- 
come even this—assuming, of course, 
he finds the prospects sufficiently en- 
ticing along a turnpike. 


Using the proposed New York 
Thruway as an example, it might 
work out like this: 


If it is finally decided that no one 
company operate more than 20% of 
the stations along the thruway, and 
if it is decided that the 535-mile toll 
road be split up into sections about 
100 miles each for station bidding 
purposes, then the Independent might 
enter into the picture in this manner. 


This would call for about six sta- 
tions in that 100-mile stretch, all to 
be bid in by one company. Six In- 
dependents operating in that area— 
and with terminal facilities advan- 
tageously located on the Hudson or 
along the Erie Canal—could form a 
corporation and bid for the station 
concession. This would comply with 
the usual requirement of one-com- 
pany bids. 

If the Independent corporation 
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were high bidder, it could then lease 
one station to each of its stockhold- 
er marketers. There appears to be 
no stipulation that only one brand 
of product be marketed in all thru- 
way stations, so even marketers of 
different brands could participate. 

To prove economically practical, 
the marketer with terminal facilities 
in a specified area would be granted 
the lease to operate the turnpike 
station nearest to that terminal. 

In effect, then, the state require- 
ment of one-company bids would be 
met, and at the same time the In- 
dependent marketer would gain repre- 
sentation on the turnpike. 

While the New York Thruway was 
used as an example, the plan might 
apply to other situations where the 
stretch of turnpike is not too great 
and where Independent marketers 
have terminals at the right locations. 

Admittedly, the idea has weak- 
nesses. It may be difficult to find 
six or seven marketers willing to 
form such a corporation, or who 
have sufficient desire for turnpike 
representation to warrant forming a 
corporation. Also, once such a group 
is formed, if it wins the bid, then 
there might be the problem of satis- 
fying each stockholder member on 
the station he is to operate. 

Also, each participating marketer 


This 


would have to conduct an efficient 
operation. Failure of one to show a 
profit might cause rather serious 
problems. 

However, the idea seems worthy of 
further study and is presented here- 
with for what it’s worth. 


Off-Turnpike Outlets 
And How to Plan Them 


The motoring public likes to drive 
in comfort. It’s willing to pay for 
that comfort. Because toll roads pro- 
vide that more desirable driving con- 
dition at a price which the motorist 
seems to find reasonable, traffic is 
diverted from paralleling free high- 
ways. Toll roads also attract in- 
creased traffic flow through an area. 
The turnpike station benefits, the 
conventional free highway stations 
still lose-UNLESS such outlets are 
located strategically on main feeder 
roads or approach roads near turn- 
pike interchanges. But even there 
don’t always fiourish as well as might 
be expected. 

For a firsthand report of what hap- 
pens when a toll road is constructed 
paralleling a major free highway, 
marketers along the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike were interviewed in person. 
A summary of the findings tells the 
story and also provides the pattern 


oh 


for similar situations which may be 
expected to develop along such pro- 
posed turnpikes as are planned or 
being built in: New York, Ohio, Ok- 
lahoma, Georgia, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia. 

The Marketing Pattern——The traf- 
fic shift along toll road routes seems 
to follow a set pattern. Through 
traffic is diverted from the parallel- 
ing highway or highways. Turnpike 
stations get this diverted flow of 
traffic and its business, plus almost 
all of the increased traffic attracted 
by turnpike advantages. 

Generally, the marketer off the toll 
road is the loser. However, his 
losses, and more, can be made up by 
establishing new outlets, or modern- 
izing present outlets, on feeder roads 
at interchange points. Where this 
has been done, lost gallonage has 
been regained in most cases. 

Case History—The experience of 
one Pennsylvania marketer operating 
in an area through which the turn- 
pike passed will illustrate. It is 
similar to that of others who found 
themselves in the same predicament 
with the advent of the toll road. The 
effect may vary in each case, but the 
over-all pattern seems definite. 

Prior to the opening of the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike, this Independent 
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operated 18 conventional stations on 
Rt. 30 paralleling the turnpike. Not 
long after the toll road opened, 15 of 
the 18 stations closed due to lack of 
business. Rt. 30 became a ghost 
highway frequented only by the com- 
paratively few local motorists. 
Analyzing the situation, the mar- 
keter decided stations on approach 
roads near the turnpike interchanges 
were the answer. He now operates 
three such stations. Meanwhile, he 
has built a new one on Rt. 30. So, 


with a total of seven stations (3 on 
turnpike approaches and 4 on Rt. 30), 
he now does three times the gallon- 
age he formerly enjoyed from 18 sta- 
tions on Rt. 30, and he attributes 
most of it to toll road business— 
that is, motorists either heading for 
the turnpike or leaving it, and from 
a tremendously increased truck busi- 
ness. 

Other Data—Study of the Pennsyl- 
vania Turnpike marketing picture re- 
veals other interesting and pertinent 


data. Vacationers and other through 
traffic on the toll road—in most 
cases those who use the turnpike in- 
frequently or for the first time- 
stick pretty well to the turnpike. 
They buy their oil needs and meals 
at turnpike outlets. 

Lately, however, regular travelers 
are finding turnpike facilities 
jammed, especially by week end traf- 
fic. Service at stations dwindles to 
keep the flow of gasoline customers 
moving. Even eating facilities be- 
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PROPOSED INTERCHANGES—Circled numbers in map above indicate some of the principal proposed interchanges on the New 


York Thruway now being built. 


Some of the interchanges are considered final but the marketer planning to acquire station sites 


adjacent to interchange points and on approach roads is advised to definitely confirm the permanency of the interchange location 

and approach routes before making any firm commitments. For the most part the interchanges are tentative and by no means final. 

Numbers in the following list indicate that the interchange point is included on the above map. The complete Jist of interchanges as 
released by New York Thruway Authority follows: 


Erie Section: 
1—Westfield—Rt. N. Y. 17; 
2—Dunkirk-Fredonia — Bennett 
Rd. ; w. 
3—Four. Mite Level Rd.—Rt. N.Y. 


4—Camp Rd.—Rt. N.Y. 75; 
Mile Strip Rd.; 
Rid 


ge Road; Mannehestee— Wt. N.Y. 21; 
10—Geneva—Rt. N.Y. 14; 18—C 
Clyde-Waterloo—Rt. 89; 

11—-Weedsport—Rt. N.Y. 34; 
ae Syracuse Spur-—Rt. 


N. Seneca St. 
Ontario Section: 
5-—Walden aoe U.8, 20; 


Syracuse—Rt. N.Y. 57; 
Electronics Parkway ; 


13—Syracuse—Rt_ U.S. 11. 


7—Batavia—Rt. N.Y. 98; 


Batavia—Rt, N.Y. 33; 
8—LeRoy—Rt. N.Y. 19; : 
Rochester Westerly Connection; 
Henrietta—Rt. N.Y. 15; 
Rochester Easterly Connection 
(Victor) ; 


—— Connection—Rt. 
96; 


Mohawk Section: 
Thompson Rd.; 


Shepps Corners—C. R. 179; 
14—-Canastota—Rt. N.Y. 

Verona—Rt. N.Y. 365; 
15—Westmoreland—Rt. N.Y. 233; 
16—Utica—Rts. N.Y. 5 and N.Y. 8; 
17—Herkimer—Rt. N.Y. 28; 
Rt. N.Y. 10; 
Fultonville—Rt. N.Y. 148; 


20—Sch 
21—Albany (Washington Ave.). 


Albany (Southern Bilvd.); 


eee a N.Y. 396 and 
N.Y. 


<0 ~Cataa ma. N.Y. 23; 
13; South of Katsbaan — Malden 


Rad. ; 
Saugerties —Rt. N.Y. 212; 
Rt, 9W Connection; 
24—Kingston—Rt. N.Y. 28; 
Ohioville—Rt. N.Y. 299; 
25—Newburgh—Rt. N.Y. 17K; 
at, Rts. U.S. 6 and 


N.Y. 1 
27—Suffern—Rt, N. Y. 17. 


Hudson Section: 

Palisades Interstate Parkway. 
Berkshire Section: 
zs—Rt. U. 8. 9. 
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PROSPECTS GOOD—Truck stop (above) operated by Doran Oil Co. on Route 5 in Utica, N. Y., appears destined to be on one 
of the Utica approaches to the New York Thruway when it is completed. Doran also operates another truck stop that looks as if 
it may be on an approach route also. Providing sleeping facilitiessshowers, television and lounge, Doran's truck stop is located ad- 


jacent to a diner and currently is doing a good business. 
roads which attract lucrative truck trade as well as regular motorists. 
ness to these stops, the outlets will be expanded 


come overcrowded. This condition 
causes more and more regular toll 
road users to rely on facilities off the 
turnpike at interchanges to supply 
their needs. 


Truckers, especially, are more in- 
clined to leave the turnpike to fuel 
up and eat, and then return to the 
turnpike. This indicates the need 
for providing truck service facilities 
at these interchange points. Where 
marketers have done this, business 
has boomed. 


At Bedford, Pa., for example, about 
10 large trucking companies have 
established “midway” headquarters. 
The location is about one-day’s trip 
for most westbound truckers whose 
shipments originate in New York cor 
Jersey coast points. It’s also about 
a nice one-day hop for eastbound 
trucks originating in Cleveland, 
Akron, etc. However, it is expected 
that when the final link between the 
Jersey and Pennsylvania turnpike is 
made, westbound truckers will make 
better time and the “midway” point 
will move west. 

One marketer, investing more than 
$100,000 in a station on a turnpike 
approach, provided office space for 
truck dispatchers, drivers’ lounge, 
sleeping facilities for drivers and 
truck services. The investment is 
paying off in large dividends. 


Eating facilities in connection 
with, or adjacent to, service sta- 
tions on feeder routes near turnpike 
interchanges are desirable. Extended 
visits at several of these types of 
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stations revealed a good percentage 
of turnpike travelers getting off the 
pike at interchanges, eating in a 
place at or near a service station, 
filing up with gasoline and then re- 
turning to the turnpike. 

Interviews with many customers 
of this type uncovered these com- 
ments: 

“Those turnpike restaurants are 
too crowded. . . I figure prices on 
the toll road probably are higher 
than off the pike, so I got off... 
I had to wait too long at the last 
turnpike station to be waited on, 
so I decided to get off. . Its a 
break in the trip. .. Driving on the 
turnpike gets monotonous, getting off 
to eat and walk around provides a 
welcome relief. . .” 


Other turnpike data affecting the 
marketing pattern are such things 
as these: 

Many travelers when approaching 
the turnpike, prefer to stop and eat 
and/or “gas up” before paying their 
tolls. Once on the turnpike, they 
want to take advantage of the unin- 
terrupted traffic flow features and 
“make time” on the trip. 


Studies indicate that only about 
35-40% of all gasoline consumed on 
turnpike is purchased on turnpike 
property. This lends support to the 
desirability of stations and complete 
services on the approach roads near 
turnpike interchanges. 

Many stations at such locations 
give motorists ample notice of their 
approach to the turnpike by road- 


This is typical of the type of truck stop facilities on turnpike approach 
Doran told NPN that if the thruway brings increased busi- 


side billboards advising the motorist 
to “fill up” before getting on the 
turnpike and adding such reminders 
as “last station before the turnpike,” 
etc. 

Many marketers report off-pike 
restaurants still attract travelers 
even if truck business at the sta- 
tion-restaurant is heavy. Also, many 
marketers find these feeder-route sta- 
tions can do a pretty good lube busi- 
ness—motor oil and oil changes and 
lubrication jobs. The opportunity of 
having the car lubricated while eat- 
ing breakfast, lunch or dinner proves 
attractive to many motorists. 

In a few instances, station oper- 
ators were trying (and succeeding in 
many cases) to cash in on reports 
that many car engines “burn out” 
once the drivers get them on the 
turnpike and go for long stretches at 
high speeds. Many older cars just 
can’t take it. Among those which 
can stand the gaff, it has been found 
that being down a quart or so in 
crankcase level is enough to cause 
trouble at sustained high-speed driv- 
ing. Also, if oil hasn’t been changed 
recently (the last 1,000 miles or so), 
it may be diluted and it doesn’t take 
long at 70 miles per hour for that lev- 
el to drop dangerously low. 


So, a number of stations were 
found where motorists were being 
given sales talks on motor oil sales 
and oil changes. And, some sales 
were being made. 

Not all stations on feeder roads 
to interchanges are assured of suc- 
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STATION NO. 3 


STATION NO. 2 


ATLANTIC 


STATION NO. 4 


TURNPIKE APPROACH—Saation located at eastern end of Pennsylvania Turnpike at King of Prussia (No. 1) currently, at least, 
benefits from traffic coming off the turnpike as well as traffic off Routes 23 and 202. What may happen to station’s business once 
the Jersey and Pennsylvania turnpike Jinks are complete, remains questionable. However, it’s quite possible that even when the turn- 
pikes are linked, the station may continue to do well as an approach site, drawing turnpike-bound trade from the Philadelphia met- 
ropolitan area. Stations shown in pictures No. 2, 3 and 4 are located on Route 222 between Reading and Lancaster. These outlets, 
though on an approach to the turnpike, haven't developed the gallonage expected of them. In fact, one station was closed when these 
pictures were taken. While Route 222 probably carries much turnpike-bound traffic from both Reading and Lancaster, chances are 
good that any trips originating at either of these points probably are well fueled before nearing the turnpike 


cess. Studies indicate the most suc- 
cessful stations are located on feeder 
routes between the pike interchange 
and a nearby community. Where 
the nearest community to the pike 
on a feeder road is several miles 
away, volume doesn’t build up as 
satisfactorily. 

While turnpikes generally may 
sound the death knell of many free 
highway outlets, there’s one impor- 
tant fact to remember. During pre- 
pike days, the average station may 
have depended largely on transient, 
through-travel trade. With that 
gone, the outlook may seem hopeless. 
However, in many instances alert sta- 
tion operators have been able to 
bridge the transition by concentrating 
on the local trade which was always 
there but which was in many cases 
neglected because the transient busi- 
ness was so good and easy to get. 

Ome station operator told NPN 
he was doing as well now on Rt. 30 
as he ever did. In fact, he said he’s 
happier now because his local trade 
“is steady,” and his volume doesn’t 
fluctuate as much with the seasons 
as it did previously. 


Industry Viewpoints — Survey of 
marketing men—including that even 
among majors—including those who 
have been successful turnpike bid- 
ders—shows no over-all agreement 
on the desirability of getting their 
outlets on toll roads. Those who 
have succeeded say they bid for the 
awards with the idea of making a 
profit on the outlets. Those who have 
failed to get awards either say they'll 
try again or that they will hence- 
forth concentrate on stations located 
on entrance highways approaching 
turnpikes. 


All seem agreed, however, that sta- 
tions on entrance highways approach- 
ing turnpikes are desirable and divi- 
sion heads are being told to take 
steps to acquire such sites where 
toll roads are already designated or 
in process of construction. 


Certain precautionary steps are be- 
ing taken also. Marketers with sta- 
tions along highways paralleling pro- 
posed turnpikes are proceeding cau- 
tiously before improving or spending 
money on these stations and/or ac- 
quiring leases on other stations on 


such highways. 
wait-and-see. 


The policy here is 


The Independent Marketer — The 
Independent oil marketer has cer- 
tain advantages when it comes to ac- 
quiring desirable station sites on en- 
trance roads to turnpikes. He knows 
the territory intimately and can act 
quickly. Often in a large company, 
acquisition of a station site involves 
delays which give the Independent a 
head start. One major marketing 
man told NPN, “The jobber can lick 
us hands down when it comes to ac- 
quiring local station sites, if he puts 
his mind to it.” 

Serious thought is being given by 
some Independents along proposed 
turnpike routes to the idea of tak- 
ing options on various sites located 
on approaches to turnpike inter- 
changes. One Independent along the 
route of the proposed New York 
Thruway told NPN he was contem- 
plating taking options on several sites 
adjacent to an interchange point. 
Though the approach roads to the 
interchange have not been definitely 
established, the marketer said he had 
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studied the situation carefully and 
had selected possible sites along the 
most logical approach possibilities. 
Admittedly, he said, it’s a gamble, 
but he added, “Investment of $1,000 
or $1,500 in options seems worth- 
while if I can get a good station 
site that may build into a 50,000-gal. 
a month outlet.” 

Protective Action — As stated 
earlier in this series of articles, the 
marketer will reap dividends by keep- 
ing posted on turnpike—and other 
highway—developments. This is es- 
pecially true if the market is located 
in an area which will be crossed by 
a turnpike. A rough schedule of 
marketer action along these lines 
might be something like this: 


1—Continue battling for free 
competition along highways and 
toll roads; 

2—If limited access roads are 
going to be built, find out where 
and study the proposed route; 

3—Study carefully the market- 
ing area involved and, by ap- 
plying logic and knowledge of 
local traffic flows, try to deter- 
mine beforehand where inter- 
changes might be planned. It’s 
almost certain that inter- 
changes will be located at or near 
large communities and at points 
where the turnpike crosses the 





Service Trucks on Road 


Fleet of service vehicles is 
maintained by Cities Service 
Oil Co. in connection with its 
New Jersey Turnpike stations. 
Emergency trucks are in direct 
contact, through two-way radio 
service hook-up, with all police 
vehicles on the turnpike. 


Recently Cities Service ex- 
tended to members of three au- 
tomobile clu bs—Automobile 
Assn. of New Jersey, Keystone 
Automobile Club, and Automo- 
bile Legal Assn.—the use of 
emergency service facilities. 











failure of a station near a turnpike 
interchange: 

Availability of eating facilities 
either in conjunction with or ad- 
jacent to the station; 

Location adjacent to or near mo- 
tels catering to turnpike motorists; 

Location of a community near to 


the interchange on the approach 
highway. 


Eating Facilities—-While it is gen- 
erally agreed that restaurants are 
an attraction and help boost service 
station business off the turnpike, for 
the most part marketers believe such 
facilities should be operated separ- 
ately. One major company marketer 
said restaurants enter into the sta- 
tion planning picture along high- 
ways, but always as a separate busi- 
ness. He said his company has no 
experience in restaurant operation 
and has no desire to obtain the ex- 
perience. 


However, some marketers are suc- 
cessfully operating restaurants in 
conjunction with service stations and 
many seem to be quite successful. 


Consensus is that in considering 
restaurant facilities in relationship 
to service stations, the solution 
should be approached in this man- 
ner (listed in the order of desirabili- 
ty): 

Buy a site with sufficient space to 
permit construction of a station and 
restaurant and lease a plot to a res- 





What 22 States Are Doing About Toll Road Building 


Summary of the toll road picture 
as of June 1 this year, shows the 
following breakdown of toll roads in 


route of a main through high- 
way or a main highway leading 
from a distant large city to the 
turnpike; 

4—Study these possible inter- 
change points from the stand- 


operation, under construction, spe- 
cifically authorized, proposed, and the 
approximate cost of each project: 


Toll Road Breakdown by Mileage and Cost 


point of desirable and obtainable 
station sites; learn whether op- 
tions are available on these sites 
and at what cost; get some idea 
of the price of these plots; don’t 
wait until the interchanges are 
publicly announced because that 
may delay a decision just long 
enough for a competitor to buy 
the plot you want; 

5—Keep posted with the local 
Petroleum Industries Committee 
and/or the turnpike commission 
people so that you'll know just 
as soon as anyone else when an 
interchange point and the ap- 
proach highway route is definite- 
ly established; 

6—The preliminary work large- 
ly accomplished, closing the deal 
for the site is speeded up con- 
siderably. 


A word of warning: heavy volume 
of traffic on a main highway which 
will connect with a turnpike inter- 
change doesn’t always mean that a 
station on that road will be a sure- 
fire success. There may already be 
a sufficient number of stations on 
the road in this area, and yours will 
only be trying to grab off some of 
the gallonage the others have. 

Three things seem to have an im- 
portant bearing on the success or 
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Miles 


State 
Colorado 18 
Colorado 
Connecticut 66 
Connecticut : 
Florida 
Georgia 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Maine 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Missouri ... 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Jersey 
New Jersey . 
New York 
New York .. 
North Carolina 
Ohio 

Oklahoma . 
Oklahoma .... 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee . 
Texas .. 
Virginia .... 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 


Being 
In Use’ Built 


Proj- 


ect Au- 
thorized 


$ 20,000,000 


’ ’ 


$300,000,000 

$ 38,000,000 
280 

$237,500,000 


590 
100 
75 $ 75,000, 
88 $ 96,090, 
300 


*Does not include estimated cost of section 15 miles from Jersey turnpike north 


to connect with New York Thruway. 
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taurant operator willing to put up a 
building; 

Build both station and restaurant, 
but lease the latter to an experi- 
enced restaurant operator; 

Locate station adjacent to restau- 
rant, providing that station location 
has about the same advantages as 
others which may not be near to an 
eating establishment. 

While vending machine business 
may seem attractive on the Merritt 
Parkway, as indicated earlier in this 
article, it is doubtful if coffee, milk 
and sandwich vending machines are 
the answer to the eating problem at 
stations near turnpike interchanges. 
Generally, customers at these out- 


no matter 
who 

builds your 
tank trucks 





Standard 
Manhole 
Size 12” x 16” with 
6%", 8”, or 10” fill 
opening. A slight turn 


of locking ring opens 
and closes cover. 


Self-Closing 
Manhole 


Size 12” x 16” with 
10” fill opening. Seif- 
dosing, with positive 
locking device. 
Opened by raising 
lever on either side. 


14” Diameter 
Self-Closing 
Manhole 

For heavy  fvel-oil 
tanks. Self-closing, 
with positive locking 
device. To open, lift 
either lock arm and 
raise cop. 


lets want more than just a sandwich. 
There may be some of this type, 
but they could be served their needs 
in a restaurant. However, with only 
sandwiches available, the attraction 
to the large percentage wanting more 
complete meals will disappear. 
Independent Marketer Viewpoints— 
Our 1,500-mile on-the-spot tour of 
Independent marketing operations 
along the Pennsylvania and Jersey 
Turnpikes and along the proposed 
New York Thruway shows: 
Pennsylvania marketers, generally, 
learned the effects of toll roads on 
marketing the hard way. For the 
most part, these marketers have re- 
covered the market they lost when 


FOR QUICK-OPENING, TIGHT-CLOSING, POSITIVE-LOCKING MANHOLES 


by Philadelphia Ve 


Write the words ‘“Manholes by 
Philadelphia Valve’? into your 
order. These quick-opening man- 
holes are absolutely tight. They 
surpass every fire underwriter’s 
standard. They open and close 
easily and quickly. They are built 
to outlast the tank. 

Each type of manhole is simple, 
strong, and foolproof. Covers are 
leakproof. Covers and plugs are of 


minum. No cast iron is used. 
“5-in-1”: vents automatically close 


are easy to keep tight. 
standard with many major oil com- 


them 
trucks, too! 


tions and engineering drawings of 
all Philadelphia Valve Company 
products. 





PHILADELPHIA VALVE COMPANY 


3415 Aramingo Avenue, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: 
Oil Marketing Equipment Co., 325 Fremont Street, San Francisco 5, California 
Howard Supply Co., 5125 Santa Fe Avenue, los Angeles 11, California 





malleable iron or heat-treated alu- 


if truck upsets, and will release | 
under 6 lbs. pressure to prevent | 
explosion in case of fire. Gaskets | 


Philadelphia Valve manholes are | 


panies from coast to coast. Make | 
standard on your tank | 


Send for catalog 170 for descrip- | 





the toll road opened. Many of them 
told NPN they hope other marketers 
in other states will benefit from their 
experience. They agreed on one im- 
portant point—don’t wait until a toll 
road is built and begins to operate 
before deciding what to do about 
protecting gasoline gallonage derived 
mainly from service stations along 
highways paralleling the turnpike. 
Their advice is to act quickly and 
“get in on the ground floor.” 

New York marketers along the 
proposed thruway route seem divided 
into two principal classes: 

1—Those who express only 

mild interest in the. thruway and 

aren’t too convinced that the toll 

road will affect their business. 

They take a “wait-until-the-toll- 

road-opens-and-see” attitude; 

2—Those who feel sure the toll 
road will affect their business 
and want to take steps to pro- 
tect their present business and 
also to benefit from the possible 
increases such roads tend to cre- 
ate. 

In the latter category, one type 
of marketer takes the attitude that 
he knows the thruway will hurt his 
business along paralleling highways, 
but what can he do? The other type 
of marketer already is busy studying 
the situation and has made some 
rather definite decisions on how he 
can protect his gallonage. 

There’s no sure-fire formula which 
will solve the marketer’s problems 
for him. Local conditions will largely 
dictate the best solutions to indi- 
vidual cases. Over-all the marketer's 
best protection is to keep posted 
on highway developments, analyze 
them in relationship to their affect on 
his marketing area, and then take 
steps to act quickly for his own best 
interests. A wait-and-see attitude 
will prove costly in the long run. 


Shifting Traffic Trends 
—Effect on Marketing 


In principle, oil marketers and the 
industry are opposed to toll road con- 
cessions on a monopolistic basis. This 
includes even those companies which 


‘now operate stations on toll roads 


under this monopolistic umbrella. 
Practically, however, the successful 
bidders on these turnpike stations 
are making money. It’s a case of 
converting to advantage an unde- 
sirable condition. 

There will be continued opposition 
to package deals on toll road con- 
cessions, but, again from a practical 
standpoint, states and turnpike au- 
thorities will fight vigcrously to re- 
tain such concession set-ups. The 
reason is obvious and strictly mone- 
tary. These figures help tell the 
story: 

Merritt and Wilbur Cross Park- 
way—In 1950-51 the state collected 
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continue the concession deals. Their 
reluctance to set up service area 
plans or to prohibit ail service fa- 
cilities from the turnpikes is under- 
standable. Station royalties of bet- 
ter than $3 million per year look 
nice when considering paying off, for 
example, the estimated $500 million 
cost of the New York Thruway. 

Traffic Patterns—Though toll roads 
and expressways and parkways divert 
traffic from paralleling highways and 
knock the props out from under 
many stations, there are indications 
that the traffic pattern follows cer- 
tain cycles. For example: 

When the Merritt Parkway opened, 
traffic was diverted from the Bos- 
ton Post Road. Now traffic has be- 
come so heavy on the Merritt Park- 
way that much traffic is going back 
to the Boston Post Road. In fact, 
currently both highways are becom- 
ing so congested that a third paral- 
leling highway is contemplated. It’s 
completion may be expected to di- 
vert traffic from both the Merritt 

EATING FACILITIES—Crowd attracted to lunchroom on Jersey Turnpike is typical Parkway and the Boston Post Road. 

The same thing could happen along 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. By na- 
conditions are found to prevail at many restaurants operated in conjunction with ser- ture of its construction, with traffic 


of motorists’ attraction to eating accommodations while traveling on turnpikes. Similar 


vice stations on approach roads to turnpike interchanges. On Jersey Turnpike, restaur- through its tunnels narrowed down 
to ome lane in each direction, ve- 
hicular flow even now on some heavy 
pike oil companies built both, and then leased restaurants to Howard Johnson week ends finds traffic backed up for 


ant concession and service stations are awarded separately, while on Pennsylvania Turn- 


in gasoline royalties and flat rentals 


$462,143 from five stations. Highest 
ste a, Py omens NOW the PETROLEUM EDUCATIONAL 
& 


the Greenwich station—$117,657. 
Maine Turnpike—Only one station 


for the 44 miles of turnpike, and ] 


it paid about $21,000 in royalty last a 
year. Total concession payments to aM 
the Turnpike Authority last year, in- 


cluding rental on the restaurant, pS 
amounted to about $30,500. its IDustrated/ 


New Jersey Turnpike Royalty 
payment on gasoline alone is esti- 
mated at about $1,870,000 a year. 
Concession payments on the restau- ORMATIO 
rant and other sales are expected 
to amount to another $700,000 a year, 
for a total of more than $2,500,000 Petroleum DICTIONARY 
annually. : oot. 5a 

New York Thruway—Gasoline roy- dictionary Products 
alties are estimated at about $1,- an “ 
632,000 in 1955, the first year the 
road will be in full operation. By ae 


1960 these royalties may reach §$2,- PRODUCTS Petrstoum 


045,000 annually and may hit $2,343,- Products 
000 by 1965. Preliminary figures in- ANUAL 
dicate gasoline is expected to raise M APPLICATION 
about 75% of the concession rev- of 
enue, with other sales making up the Petroleum 
remaining 25%. All told, it may be a merece 
that in 1965 total concession revenues 
from the thruway will approximate Bia CUSER TODAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 
about $3,125,000 per year. Price only $8.00 postpaid; or $3.00 with order, $2.75 in 30 days and a final 
Pennsylvania Turnpike — Gasoline $2.75 in 60 days. Write for quantity discount. 
royalties—for entire length of turn- TEN PERCENT DISCOUNT TO PEI STUDENTS 


pike when in full operation—probably : we 
will hit $915,000 per year. { fe PETROLEUM EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 

From this it can be seen why turn- : aks DACE aussie auel 1. PALIEORNIA 
- pike authorities and states want to 1 te ye ta oes int 
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long distances at the tunnels. Con- 
tinued experience of this type and 
further increase in traffic flow, and 
it’s quite possible that traffic may 
return to Route 30. 

In connection with Route 30, the 
thought has been expressed by many 
oil men that when a toll road paral- 
lels a main highway and diverts 
traffic from that highway, the state 
often permits the old highway to de- 
teriorate on the theory that they 
don’t want to improve it to the point 
where it would compete with the 
toll road. 

Shifts in traffic patterns are sub- 


ject to most change in metropolitan 
areas where the need for more ade- 
quate highways in the form of ex- 
pressways and by-pass highways is 
greatest. This type of highway im- 
provement more often than not di- 
verts from certain stations a portion 
of transient business upon which 
they have come to rely. However, 
the problem here can be dealt with 
on about the same basis as in the 
ease of toll road interchanges and 
stations along approach highways. 
Expressways and by-pass limited-ac- 
cess roads will have interchanges 
too, and approach roads to these in- 


POSITIVE SELF-PRIMING 


. STARTS WITHOUT PRIMING 
.. RUNS WITHOUT VENTING 


Here’s a centrifugal pump that’s built 

to do multiple-duty . . . and do all jobs equally 

well. Because it handles liquid, air and vapor, the 

Roto-Prime Centrifugal excels in stripping, transferring and 

loading operations. By using Roto-Primes for such multiple service, 

savings of 30 to 50% in pumping equipment costs can be realized. 

And with their simple, trouble-free construction, Roto-Primes cut 
down servicing headaches and maintenance costs. 


Furnished complete with base, electric motor, coupling, and me- 
chanical seal. Write today for the complete Roto-Prime Centrifugal 
story ... for pump facts you won't want to miss. 


terchange points may prove as lucra- 
tive or more so than in the case of 
the turnpike. 


Summary—The national program 
for more adequate roads doesn’t 
mean more miles of highway—it 
means, rather, making roads ade- 
quate to handle increasing volumes 
of traffic. Many areas of the coun- 
try now have more miles of highway 
than are necessary. The great prob- 
lem is in metropolitan areas. The 
answer seems to have been found in 
building more multiple-lane highways 
—either as toll roads, expressways, 
parkways or freeways. With the 
trend toward more and more limited 
access highways, the service station 
seems destined to one of three loca- 
tions: 


On limited access highways wher- 
ever the state may build them or 
say an oil company can build them; 

On approach highways to inter- 
changes on the limited access roads; 

On old highways as at present. 

Where an old highway parallels a 
multiple-lane road, the number of 
stations will decrease in number as 
traffic dwindles. These surviving 
stations, for the most part, will re- 
main about the same size as they are 
now. 


Stations on. limited access high- 
ways and approaches to these high- 
ways will be more of the multi- 
pump, high gallonage type. Com- 
petition for these outlets will be keen 
and the profits for the successful op- 
erator will be attractive. 

Basically, however, most market- 
ers agree that the backbone of the 
service station will still be the neigh- 
borhood outlet. In old established 
sections, the characteristics of this 
neighborhood outlet may not change 
greatly. However, in suburban areas 
where the trend is to more and more 
shopping centers, the stations can be 
expected to take on more and more 
aspects of the multi-pump outlet. 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
Of Penna. Stock Is Sold 


NEW YORK—Petroleum Market- 
ing Corp. of New York has pur- 
chased all the stock of Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co. of Pennsylvania, 
Norman C. Keith, president, an- 
nounced June 27. 

The company has tanker terminal 
facilities and 47 trucks supplying 15,- 
000 household heating oil accounts, 
and industrial accounts, in the Phila- 
delphia area. The name of Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co.’ of Pennsylvania 
will be retained, and S. B. Bartlett, 
manager since 1947, will continue as 
president. Company will continue to 
market Petro burners, and oil under 
Petro brand name. 

Mr. Keith is also president of Pe- 
troleum Export Co., Inc. 
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LP-Gas Price Rises Only 7% 
Since 1942; Use Quadrupled 


CHICAGO—Cost of liquefied petro- 
leum gas has advanced only 7% since 
1942, according to a nationwide “spot 
survey” among leading marketers, 
LP-Gas Information Service said 
June 30. In the same 10-year period, 
average of all items in Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ cost of living index 
climbed 63%. 

Industry leaders attribute the sta- 
bility of LP-gas rates principally to 
these factors: 

1. The tremendous growth in pub- 
lic acceptance and use of this type 
of fuel with resulting distribution 
economies. 

2. A sharp increase in the number 
of LP-gas bulk plants throughout 
the U. S. and the consequent price 
reduction in area served by each. 

3. “Incentive” rates offered custo- 
mers by most dealers to stimulate 
use of new appliances. 

4. Various technical and service ad- 
vances contributing to greater ef- 
ficiency and economy. 

Total LP-gas marketed has nearly 
quadrupled since World War II, ris- 
ing from 4,528,230,960 Ibs. in 1945 to 
estimated 17,384,000,000 Ibs. in 1951. 
Approximately two-thirds of 1951 
output went for household and farm 
use, balance being consumed for in- 
dustrial, chemica] and miscellaneous 
purposes. 


Globe Acquires Terminals 


CHICAGO—Globe Coal Co., sub- 
sidiary of Pittston Co., has acquired 
the oil terminal facilities in Chicago 
area formerly operated by Petroleum 
Heat & Power Co. 

Through its newly organized oil 
division, Globe will engage in whole- 
sale marketing of all petroleum prod- 
ucts from three barge terminals and 
one rail transport terminal here. 

Acting officials are: George A. 
Martin, president and Roland L. 
Wentworth, vice president. 


Health, Welfare Plans Revised 


WASHINGTON—Health and wel- 
fare plans may now be put into ef- 
fect without prior Salary Stabilization 
Board approval if they meet the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

1. Plan must cover majority of 
employes subject to SSB jurisdiction 
and may not discriminate in favor of 
officers, shareholders, supervisors or 
other highly-paid employes. 

2. There must not be ‘any special 
advance benefits, such as policy loan 
values. 

Action was taken by amending 
Regulation 8 to make SSB policy 
conform to revised Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board regulations. 

Revised regulation eliminates re- 
quirement that employes must pay 
50% of premiums for dependency 
benefits. 
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THE JOBBER’S FUTURE-NO. 2 


Supplier Has Right to Ask Efficiency—Jobbers Say 


What two Independents think about the economics of jobber 
operations is told in this second in a series of articles by NPN’s 
Midwest Editor, Leonard Castle. 
p. 42) discussed how suppliers look at the question of whether they 
have a right to market direct if jobber distribution is not “economi- 


cally feasible.” 


* 


Two prominent Midwest jobbers 
agree in general with the assertion 
of major company executives that the 
Independent distributor is here to stay 
so long as he operates on a sound 

business basis. 
They are E!- 
mer H. (Bus) 
Lohr of the Lohr 
Petroleum Co., 
Columbus, Nebr., 
who is president 
of the Nebracka 
Petroleum Mar- 
keters, Inc., and 
Dean  Pittenger 
of the Dow Dew- 
ey Oil Co., Wich- 
ita, Kans., former 
Mz. Lohe president of the 
Kansas Oil Men’s Assn. 

Concerning the recent statement 
of supplying companies that they 
would continue to distribute through 
Independents so long as it is eco- 
nomically feasible, Mr. Lohr com- 
ments: 

“Really, I think the . . . statement 
was nothing more than a statement 
that any good businessman would 
make or do. If you were in business 
you would not carry merchandise 
that would not sell or cost you to 
keep in your business.” 

The fears over the meaning of the 
“economically feasible” phrase, as ex- 
pressed by John L. Bero of Duluth, 
former chairman of the National Oil 
Jobbers Council, are “worth thought 
and consideration, but my opinion is 
that jobbing operations are very, very 
economically sound,” Mr. Lohr de- 
clares. 

“Personally, I think jobbing opera- 
tions that are good and representative 
of the majors in appearance and 
sales, are much more economical for 
them than direct marketing. I know 
for a certainty, that jobber sales can 
and will outstrip any major sales, if 
the major will turn the territories 
to its various jobbers.” 

Mr. Lohr notes that existing job- 
bers have one serious handicap. That 
is the policy of some companies of 
making jobbers out of any dealer 
account, regardless of size or gallon- 
age, “and I mean from about 500 
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gals. per month average on up.” He 
reports that two large majors recent- 
ly took accounts from him that av- 
eraged lezs than 10,000 gals. per 
month and made jobbers of them, en- 
abling them to buy on the same basis 
as Mr. Lohr. 

“Considering further Mr. Bero’s 
statement, I have often wondered if 
the majors wouldn’t some day weed 
out the weaker jobbers that were not 
representative of their merchandise, 
both in sales and caliber of stations, 
and perhaps put in direct marketing 
to get their volume up to their ex- 
pectations. Or perhaps they would 
approach their better jobbers and 
place them in a position that they 
could handle these better-than-aver- 
age dealers on a sub-jobbing basis, 
and by the closer contact of the job- 
ber to the outlet build up more repre- 
sentative accounts and thus more 
volume.” 

Mr. Lohr makes a very forceful 
and intelligent point as to why, from 
an expense standpoint, if nothing 
else, supplying companies would hesi- 
tate a long time before dropping job- 
ber distribution in favor of direct 
marketing. 

“I believe it is logical that if the 
majors muct increase jobber margins 
to make it profitable for them to con- 
tinue, likewise their direct marketing 
expenses would increase, and I be- 
lieve much faster, than the expense 
involved to operate with increasing 
margins,” he says. “It is most diffi- 
cult for me to ever conceive that any 
company could operate as cheaply 
directly as they could on a jobbing 
basis, unless the supplying company 
owned all the outlets and was sub- 
leasing to the jobber. 

“I believe one hedge the jobber 
should have is to own or lease all his 
own outlets, and under no circum- 
stances lease them to his sapplie-, 
then sublease them back again. Fur- 
ther, he should always try to make 
his outlets as good and near repre- 
sentative as his supplier's expecta- 
tions as possible,” Mr. Lohr says. 

“It is a certainty that if the time 
ever comes that the majors can op- 
erate directly more cheaply than they 
can through jobbers, then jobbers are 
on their way out. But, in my opinion, 


with the costs of operation and con- 
struction so high, the majors have 
a long way to go before they will 
ever take over jobber operations. 

“You have seen, as I have, that 
majors have bought out large job- 
bers to preserve their volume when 
these jobbers were considering dis- 
continuing business, then in turn, and 
as fast as possible, have sold to others 
who will job their products.” 


* * * 


Mr. Pittenger expressed himself as 
being “very happy” to hear of the 
various supplying company state- 
ments of policy and was especially 
pleased about Socony-Vacuum’s an- 

nouncement _ be- 
cause he distrib- 
utes Mobil prod- 
ucts. 

“In regard to 
their saying they 
would market 
through distribu- 
tors as long as it 
was ‘economical- 
ly feasible,’ I will 
accept that as be- 
ing fair,” Mr. Pit- 

nger declares. 

Mr. Pittenger = believe if 
the time comes when they can mar- 
ket direct cheaper than they can 
through distributors, they should do 
so. I believe they owe this to their 
stockholders. However, I believe the 
majors will continue to market 
through distributors as long as the 
distributor is willing to assume his 
obligation to both his supplier and 
his customer. The supplying company 
is entitled to good representation to 
protect the millions he has invested 
in his brand name and reputation, 
and surely our customers are entitled 
to good products and service at a fair 
price.” 

If the supplier is entitled to these 
services from his distributor, then the 
supplier, in turn, has certain obliga- 
tions toward the jobber, Mr. Pitten- 
ger contends. The supplying company 
has an obligation in giving the dis- 
tributor a good territory in which 
to work, good products, good sales 
training programs, good advertising 
programs, as well as a fair price on 
all petroleum products, he insists. 

Mr. Pittenger is in agreement with 
major company marketing executives 
when he observes that “in facing the 
problem of the distributors’ continued 
existence, I believe that we or any 
other segment of the industry must 
earn eny profit we take from this 
business.” 

“We, as distributors, must perform 
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extra functions and services to justify 
our position in the industry. By be- 
ing local citizens in our community, 
I think we have an advantage in 
securing and holding business.” 

Mr. Pittenger, who served as Kan- 
sas state chairman of the Oil Indus- 
try Information Committee two years 
ago, voiced the feelings of many job- 
bers when he observed that the OIIC 
program would be much more effec- 
tive if relations within the industry 
were more harmonious. 

“If the distributor's relations are 
right with his supplier, he can do a 
better job in public relations for him- 
self, his supplier and the industry as 
a whole,” he said. “I have always 
thought a distributor who is on his 
toes can do as good or better job 
of marketing than an integrated com- 
pany and at less cost. 

“From all indications, the relations 
between the supplying companies and 
the jobber are steadily improving. I 
believe if we all continue in an honest, 
sincere way to understand each 
other’s problems, we will soon have 
even greater harmony within the en- 
tire industry.” 


New Motor Oil on Market 


NEW YORK—tTide Water Associ- | 
ated has launched a nationwide pro- 
motional campaign to introduce new | 
“Veedol High Detergency Motor Oil,” | 
designed to give cars additional pow- 
er by providing better piston seal, to 
keep engines cleaner, and to protect 
against corrosive action of combus- 
tion by-products and low temperature 
idling conditions. 

Made of 100% Pennsylvania grade | 
crude oi] and using new types of ad- | 
ditives, the new motor oil is par- 
ticularly suited to high compression | 
engines, especially those which make | 
use of hydraulically operated valve 
mechanisms, the company said. 


Oil Makes Use of Radio 


WASHINGTON—Radio is used in” | 
20,000 facilities in petroleum op- | 
erations and over 15,000 miles of 
microwave circuits along oil and gas 
pipe lineS to provide automatic 
checks on pressures. This fact was 
brought out at the recent related | 
meetings of the Central Committee | 
on Radio Facilities of API’s Division | 
of Transportation and the National | 
Petroleum Radio Frequency Co-ordi- 
nating Assn. 


Air Pollution Up for Study 


WASHINGTON— Resolution calling | 
for a five-year study of air pollution , 
caused by oil and other industries was 
approved June 30 by House Com- | 
merce Committee. 

In a three-way approach to the | 
problem, Interior Department would | 
study economic aspects, the U. S. | 
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Public Health Service would seek 
to determine health dangers and the 
Agriculture Department would study 
pollution effects on crops. 

In public hearing committee heard 
Dr. Louis McCabe of Bureau of Mines 
point out that air pollution is gradu- 
ally increasing. He said, for exam- 
ple, that petroleum industry’s in- 


- creased catalytic cracking adds to air 


pollution. 

The resolution was introduced by 
Rep. Murphy (D., N. Y.) and was 
prompted by air pollution complaints 
from residents of Staten Island, di- 
rectly across the river from New 
Jersey industrial area. 


Gulf Produces Insecticide 


BOSTON—Gulf Oil has produced a 
radioactive insecticide for use in lab- 
oratory experimentation on house- 
hold insecticides and better tech- 
niques of insect control. 

According to Gulf, it would cost 
an estimated $18,000,000 to make one 
pound of the insecticide. 

The radioactivity, it was explained, 
is added so that the lethal action of 
an otherwice normal insecticide can 
be traced. The tracing is done with 
gas-flow counter, which is more 
sensitive than an ordinary Geiger 
counter. 

















MAKE FARM 
FUELING 





OKHEIM 


DOUBLE-ACTION 
HAND PUMPS 


~ 


SAFER 


Safety goes up when fuel tanks go down—underground. Here's a 
dependable, economical hand pump specially designed for use with 
underground tanks. Fast—pumps 20 gallons a minute. Easy to 
operate. Pumps on back and forward strokes providing a continu- 
ous flow. Self priming. Trouble-free. Long lasting. A good pump 
for your better farm customers. Available with hose or spout out- 
let. Call your Tokheim man, or write factory for literature. 


General Products Division 


TOKHEIM OIL TANK AND PUMP COMPANY 


1650 Wabosh Avenve, 


Fort Wayne |, Indiona 


Factory Branch: 1309 Howard Street, Sen Francisco 3, California 
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Young Jobber 


Mr. Patterson 


The president of City Oil and Coal 
Co., Torrington, Conn., is 23-year-old 
Irving R. Patterson. 

Mr, Patterson heads a firm which 
sold over a million dollars of oil prod- 
ucts last year. City Oil and Coal 
supplies 25 service stations, owns 10 
tank trucks and is a common carrier 
in Connecticut. Although bulk stor- 
age capacity is only 158,000 gals., 
Mr. Patterson says it is adequate 
since most of the gasoline distribu- 
tion is handled by direct delivery 
from Shell’s New Haven Depot. 


Born and raised in Torrington, 
Mr. Patterson worked for City Oil 
and Coal all during his school years, 
so that when his father died in April, 
1950, he took his place as president 
and general manager (he was 21 
years old at the time). 


Mr. Patterson has definite ideas on 
the problems of Independent market- 
ing. “Today,” he says, “a company 
engaged in distributing petroleum 
products must keep its over-all op- 
erations modern and up to date. 
With a fixed cents per gallon spread 
and rising operating costs, one must 
take advantage of every means of 
reducing overhead. Last year our 
company used the degree day delivery 
system in our fuel oil department for 
the first time; we have cut our de- 
livery cost a good 20%, and we have 
not taken full advantage of it yet. 
I would strongly urge any fuel oil 
dealer not already using the degree 
day system to put it in immediately.” 

“Another problem,” continues Mr. 
Patterson, “that I believe most job- 
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bers face is over extended or high 
account receivables, and this is our 
company’s biggest problem. One way 
we hope to rectify this is by a 10- 
month budget plan that we have just 
inaugurated.” 

Mr. Patterson keeps well up on 
industry activities. He is county 
chairman of the OIIC’s school pro- 
gram; a director of the Connecticut 
Petroleum Assn.; a member of the 
executive committee of the Petroleum 
Industries Committee; a member of 
the OPS Trade Co-operating Board 
for Petroleum Products in Connecti- 
cut; and a director of the Oil Heat 
Institute of New England. 

Mr. Patterson and his wife are the 
parents of a-son Barry, born Dec. 2, 
1951. 

* * * 

James H. Mayes resigned from Gulf 
Oil’s foreign marketing department 
June 30 to resume his representation 
in Washington, D. C., for various 
clients in their transactions with gov- 
ernment agencies and informing them 
of governmental actions. Mr. Mayes 
will be retained by Gulf, acting for 
the company in that capacity. He is 
experienced in the petroleum indus- 
try, particularly in foreign produc- 
tion and marketing, and served with 
the government during World War II. 

* - * 

The Southern States Bowling Green 
Petroleum Co-op., Bowling Green, Ky., 
of which Hallis J. McKnight is mana- 
ger, is installing new delivery equip- 
ment and trucks and will start de- 
livery service soon of butane and pro- 
pane gas. 

* * > 

John Brook is now a special assist- 
ant to the vice president and chair- 
man of Tide Water’s eastern division 
operating committee. 

Until his recent promotion, Mr. 
Brook was assistant supervisor in the 
statistical department. 


NEW CHAIRMAN 
of the Tennessee 
Petroleum _Indus- 
tries Committee is 
W. Freemon Pool, 
left, | Socony-Vac- 
uum, Nashville. At 
right is retiring 
chairman Walter 
Haun, Lion Oil, 
Memphis 


A. E, Traynor 
has been ap- 
pointed general 
sales manager of 
Champlin Refin- 
ing Co, 

Mr. Traynor 
has spent the 
past 20 years 
with Champlin’s 
retail sales and 
credit depart- 
ments and prior 
to his recent pro- 
motion was credit 


Mr. Traynor 


manager. 

Succeeding Mr. Traynor is Glenn 
Smith, formerly credit manager in 
the station sales department. He will 
be credit manager of the retail and 
wholesale departments. 

E. W. Smith, former general sales 
manager, is now devoting his full 
time to the promotion and sale of 
TBA. 


Frank W. Abrams, chairman of the 
board of Standard Oil Co. (New Jer- 
sey), has been elected to the board 
of trustees of The Ford Foundation. 
Mr. Abrams is chairman of the board 
of the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, an independent corpora- 
tion established by The Ford Founda- 
tion in 1951, and will continue in 
that position for at least six months. 


* * * 


Parsons College, Fairfield, Iowa, 
has elected William’ H. Miller to its 
Board of Trustees. Mr. Miller who 
is assistant general manager, reseller, 
Indiana Standard, Chicago, was grad- 
uated from Parsons in 1928. 

7 > * 


Donald R. Macintyre of Esso Stand- 
ard, New York, is celebrating his 30th 
anniversary with the company. Mr. 
MacIntyre is head of the Creole sec- 
tion of the traffic department. 
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COMING MEETINGS 


JULY 
Oll Marketers Assn., first annual 
convention, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
| 16-17. 
ith Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., Ocean Forest 
ne Myrtle Beach, 8. C., July 22-23. 
Georgia Independent Oilmen’s Assn. +» Mid-year 
convention and annual golf tournament, The 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga., 
July 25-26. 
National Oil Jobbers Couneil, Park Place Ho- 
tel, Traverse City, Mich., July 31-Aug. 2. 


AUGUST 

Seeiety of Automotive , national West 
Coast meeting, Fairmont Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, Aug. 11-13. 

Petroleum Assn. of Texas, an- 
nual convention, Baker Hotel, Mineral Wells, 
Texas, Aug. 17-19. 

National Congress of Petroleum Retailers, sixth 
annual session, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, O., 
Aug. 19-22. 

Kentucky Petroleum Marketers Assn., fall out- 
ing and annual golf tournament, Kenlake 
Hotel, Kentucky Lake, Ky., Aug. 20-21. 


SEPTEMBER 


North Carolina Oil Jobbers Assn., fall conven- 
tion, Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C 
Sept. 4-7. 

Alabama Petroleum Jobbers Assn., Inc,, annual 
convention, Whitley Hotel, Montgomery, Ala., 
Sept. 5. 

Michigan Petroleum Assn., annua! fall conven- 
tion, Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich., 
Sept. 5-6. 

ef Labrication Engineers, 
Symposium on Fundamentals of Friction and 
Lubrication in Engineering, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Sept. 8-11. 

Oll_Industry Information Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 9-11. 
lety of Aut ti Ss, tractor meet- 

ing, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, Wis., Sept. 





Petroleum Institute, Division of Mar- 
keting, Lubrication Committee, The Tray- 
more, Atlantic City, Sept. 10. 

National Petroleum Assn., 50th annual meeting, 
Traymore Hotel, Atlantic City, Sept. 10-12. 
Desk and Derrick Club, nationa!] convention, 

Shamrock Hotel, Houston, Sept. 12-13. 
Petroleum Marketers Assn., Ine., fall 

conference and golf tournament, Commodore 

Perry Hotel, Toledo, Ohio, Sept. 16-17. 

Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Rocky Mountain Area, Henning 
Hotel, Casper, Wyo., Sept. 25-26. 

Ind dent Ol © s Assn., Sth annual 
meeting, Bdgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill, Sept, 25-26. 

Empire State Petroleum Assn., Lake Placid 
Club, Lake Placid, N. Y., Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 





OCTOBER 


National Assn, of Oil Equipment Jobbers, sec- 
ond annual meeting, The Neil House, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Oct. 6-8. 

ndiana Ind dent 





Hotel, Indianapolis Ind., Oct. 8-9. 


Hotel, Los Angeles, Oct. 9-10. 
Petroleum Credit Assn., La Salle 
Hotel, emg Oct. 12-15. 
Progress Week, Oct. 12-18. 
Western Petroleum Refiners Assn., regional 
meeting, Tulsa, Oxla., a 16-17. 
. of America, an- 
oon meeting, Mayo Hotel, “Tulsa, Oct. 20-21. 
South Dakota Ind OU Men's Assn., 
Alex Johnson Hotel, Reni City, 8. D., Oct. 
20-21 





National Safety Council, 40th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 

of Automotive Engineers, national 
transportation meeting, Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 22-24. 

Assen, of American Battery Mfrs., Palmer 

_ House, gm a _ Oct. 23-25. 

et Assn. of America, an- 
nual meeting, Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., Oct, 24-25. 


NOVEMBER 
Seciety of Aut tive Engineers, Diesel engine 
meeting, Chase Hotel, St. Louis, Nov. 3-4. 
Seciety of Automotive Engineers, nationa) fuels 
and lubricants meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Nov. 6-7. 
National Oi) Jobbers Council, annual meeting, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-10. 
Industry Information Committee, Conrad 
Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Nov. 8-13. 
Petroieum Institute, annual meeting, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel and Palmer House, 
Chicago, Nov. 10-13. 
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RETIRING AT 65, 
after 35 of those 
years with The 
Texas Co., W. L. 
(Bill) Massie, left, 
shakes hands with 
S. C. (Con) Os- 
born, his successor 
as manager of the 
company’s Los An- 
geles division 


S. C. Osborn succeeds William L. 
Massie as manager of the Los Ange- 
les division of The Texas Co. (see 
picture this page). 


Mr. Osborn is former assistant 
manager of the division which com- 
prises California, Arizona and Neva- 
da. 

Other promotions made by Drewry 
E. Beaton, Pacific Coast territory 
sales manager include: 

William H. Cotrel, assistant divi- 
sion manager (sales), succeeding Mr. 
Osborn as assistant division manager. 

W. K. Faulkner, assistant division 
manager (sales promotion), succeed- 
ing Mr. Cotrel. 

E. A. Riddle, formerly state mana- 
ger for north central California, with 
headquarters at Sacramento, succeed- 
ing Mr. Faulkner. 


D. A. Sedgwick, manager in the 
Los Angeles metropolitan zone, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Riddle. 

Mr. Osborn, 52, has 31 years serv- 
ice with the company. He started in 
1921 in Fresno, Calif., as a tank truck 
operator for the Ventura Refining 
Co., later taken over by the Cali- 
fornia Petroleum Corp. which was 
acquired by The Texas Co. in 1928. 
In 1925, he went into sales, became 
a service station supervisor in 1928; 
subsequently zone manager in San 
Jose, Sacramento, Phoenix (Ariz.) 
and Los Angeles, and superintend- 
ent of sales training in 1945. Next, 
he was named assistant Los Angeles 
division manager in charge of sales 
promotion and administrative assist- 
ant division manager in 1949. 


Last month Edward J. Tully, su- 
perintendent of Socony-Vacuum’s 
Brooklyn grease and compounding de- 
partment, celebrated 50 years with 
the company. 

Mr. Tully started with Socony in 
1902 as a three-dollar-a-week office 
boy. 





C. J. Kurz, general sales manager 
of National Refining Co., Cleveland, 
has been appointed a director. 


. » * 


G. H. Hage has been appointed 
controller for Continental Oil with 
headquarters in Houston. 

Mr. Hagle has been with the com- 
pany 19 years and for the past several 
months has been acting controller. 


Sam Davies, Tacoma dealer, was 
elected president of the Washington 
Gasoline Dealers Assn., succeeding 
Jess Zink, Spokane. Other officers: 
Milo Marcy, Walla Walla, vice presi- 
dent; Jess Pullman, Seattle, secre- 
tary, and Ed Sweet, Spokane, treas- 
urer. 
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Gregor J. Schiadweiler, general 
manager of Parkston Co-operative 
Assn., Parkston, S. D., has installed 
new overhead greasing equipment, a 
two-post car and truck hoist and 
has redecorated one of the service 
stations. Mr. Schladweiler is a di- 
rector of the South Dakota Independ- 
ent Oil Men’s Assn., a director of the 
South Dakota Assn. of Co-operatives, 
vice president of the South Dakota 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Assn., and 
president of the South Dakota Trans- 
porters Assn. He is also chairman 
of the highway committee of the 
Parkston Commercial Club and sec- 
retary-treasurer of the golf club. 


* * * 


Three new members of the Florida 
Petroleum Marketers Assn., are M. H. 
Baxley, Baxley Oil Co., Inc., Gaines- 
ville; C. B. Casity, Casity Fuel Oil Co., 
Dunedin; and William Avery and 
Harold Chester of Save Oil Co. St. 
Augustine. 


President O. A. (Jack) Knight, of 
the Oil Workers International Union 
(CIO), has been elected a delegate 
from the Denver district to the Demo- 
cratic national convention to be held 
in Chicago. In all, 24 delegates will 
be seated as Colorado representatives. 

* * * 

Featured speaker at the first ann- 
ual meeting of the Assn. of Desk 
and Derrick Clubs of North America, 
will be Walter S. Hallanan, chairman 
of the National Petroleum Council 
and president of Plymouth Oil Co. 
The meeting will be Sept. 12-13 at 
the Shamrock Hotel, Houston. 

+ * * 


A series of appointments recently 
completed in Standard Stations Inc. 
(Standard of California marketing 
subsidiary) include: 

John Fred Hofer, formerly assist- 
ant division manager, Pasadena, 
Calif.. named assistant manager, 
merchandising division, home office, 
San Francisco. 


z ; iE a 

MINNESOTA JOBBERS participating in panel discussion on subject of “What Do You Expect From Your Supplier?” 
summer conference of Northwest Petroleum Assn. in Duluth, are (left to right, seated) Sheldon Smith of Stillwater, C. H. Arnold 
of Fargo, N. Dak., president, and Harold Doerer of Winona; (standing) Don Anderson of Willmar, Lloyd Penrose of Parkers 
Prairie, Myles Hall of Duluth and Craig Shaver of Wayzata. Panelists absent when picture was taken are Vern Scott of Minne- 
apolis and Archie Eagles of Duluth 


at recent 


Swanst:n Harry Krebs, formerly 
assistant division manager, Portland, 
Ore., named assistant division mana- 
ger, Pasadena, Calif. 

Herbert Barnstin, formerly senior 
specialist, merchandising division, 
home office, appointed assistant di- 
vision manager, Portland. 

William Edward Shinn, formerly 
specialist in petroleum products and 
services, home office, named senior 
specialist, merchandising division, 
home office. 

Ronald O. Lindsey, formerly super- 
intendent in Portland, succeeds Mr. 
Shinn. 

Gerard Moon, Jr., formerly super- 
intendent, Long Beach, Calif., became 
superintendent, Portland, Ore. 

Rex A. Morris, superintendent, Oak- 
land, was named _ superintendent, 
Salt Lake City. 

Thomas A. Turner, superintendent, 
Los Angeles, was appointed dealer 
merchandiser for Standard in San 
Diego, Calif. 
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2-Speods ° 
let truck engines 
“take it easy” 


FF-THE-HIGHWAY in the toughest 
kind of going, or making time on the open road, 
Eaton 2-Speed Axles give truck engines a chance to 
work in their most efficient and economical speed 


range. By providing double the conventional number 
of gear ratios, Eaton 2-Speeds let drivers select the 
right ratio for every road and load. Stress and wear 
are reduced not only on engines, but on all power 
transmitting parts. Eaton-equipped trucks work 
harder, last longer, cost less to operate and maintain— 
are worth more on the trade in. Let your truck dealer = weed 
explain how Eaton’s exclusive planetary gearing, 


forced-flow lubricating system, and other features 
keep Eaton 2-Speeds on the job, at minimum cost. 


Axle Division 


EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


i) PRODUCTS: Sodium Cooled, Poppet, and Free Valves * Tappets * Hydraulic Valve Lifters * Valve Seat Inserts * Jet 
Engine Parts * Rotor Pumps « Motor Truck Axles * Permanent Mold Gray Iron Castings « Heater-Defroster Units « Snap Rings 
Springtites * Spring Washers * Cold Drawn Steel « Stampings « Leaf and Coil Springs « Dynamatic Drives, Brakes, Dynamometers 





FOR ANY 


ay A U L 3 By & J © as OUR SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


1S YOUR ENGINEER 


From blue-print to Highway oper- 
ation, Standard Steel representatives 
are well versed in every transportation 
engineering problem. That is why 
Standard Steel can design and build 
transport tanks to handle economi- 
cally and efficiently the delivery- of 
any liquid or gas product known to 
science. This skill in adapting the 
“load to the road” has identified 
Standard Steel transport superiority 
for more than 40 years. Call on 
Standard Steel Engineers for any 
tough transportation problem you 
may have at any time. 








STANDARD STEEL was among the Nation's first 
manufacturers of petroleum trailer transports. All 
types of Standard Stee! petroleum transports, meet- 
ing State and 1.C.C. requirements and meeting 
individual operators’ requirements — are available 
in either custom built or stock units. First—get 
the facts on “‘STANDARD”’ 


Transportation of Food Products presents an entirely 
different engineering problem than Petroleum. The 
semi-moncoque construction of aircraft pressure cabins 
was used; i.e., with insulation ‘“‘sandwiched between 
an inner and outer stainiess steel shell,” to give 
insulation, greater strength, and permitting lighter 
over all weight with no sacrifice of strength. 








Other liquid or semi-liquid food products also re- 

quire special types of Standard Steel Transports. 

Tanks hauling molasses, for example, must be 4 
to clean, have special means of speed- 
ing up unloading, and be specially 
strong and durable. 


in the case of Acid Transports, special inner-linings 
must be utilized to offset the destructive powers 
of the acid carried. Each acid presents a different 
problem. Standard Steel engineers are experienced 
in all phases of transportation problems. 








OTHER PRODUCTS 


ASPHALT DISTRIBUTORS . . . TAR KETTLES 
AGGREGATE SPREADERS 
MAINTENANCE DISTRIBUTORS 
POWER AND TRACTION DRIVEN 
CONSTRUCTION BROOMS 
BURNERS . . . STREET FLUSHERS 
SUPPLY TANKS ... PIPE LINE EQUIPMENT 


SHELVING WARDWARE DESIGNED — BUILT— TESTED BY ENGINEERS 


AND AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 


e Sound engineering—continued research—equipment that is never out-dated 

—have placed STANDARD STEEL among the leaders of the transport 

Whatever your transportation problem industry. That’s why 90% of our new orders come from satisfied old cus- 

may be, consult your nearest Standard tomers. Your original investment in STANDARD STEEL TRANSPORTS 

Se ee een yas may be the least cost in the long run ... That’s why it pays to “GO 
Standard Steel Transports. STANDARD.” 


Standard Steel Works « NORTH KANSAS CiTy, MO. 





